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'The  best  test  of 
tmth  is  the  power  of 
the  thought  to  get 
itself  aeeepted  in 
the  eompetition  of 
the  market 

.  Jl  sue  KHOIMKS 
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SPECIAL  NEEDS  INSURANCE 
PER  PUBUSHERS’  REQUESTS 


To  test  the  power  of  a  thought  in 
print  requires  strong  backing  in 
constitutional  law  and  an  insurance 
company  with  the  experience  and 
resources  to  protect  the  publisher.  The 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  was  formed  by 
newspaper  men  and  women  to  serve 
the  newspaper  industry.  This  group  of 
insurance  companies  continues  to 
explore  new  means  to  assist  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  by  offering  special  pdicies 
per  publishers’  requests. 

The  Fourth  Estate  is  functioning  in  a 
sensitive  environment  which  requires 
increased  protection  from  litigabon  to 
exercise  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited, 


Hamilton,  Bermuda,  offers  a  range  of 
insurance  services  for  the  newspaper 
industry  including  strike,  libel,  and 
First  Amendment  insurance,  seminars 
on  the  prevention  of  libel  suits,  as  well 
as  special  policies  requested  by  pub¬ 
lishers  to  meet  unique  requirements. 
At  present.  The  Mutual  msurance 
Comply  Limited  insures  more  than 
800  dailies  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Active  as  protectors  of  the  press  since 
1939,  The  Mutual  Insurance  Comply 
Limited  has  more  combined  experi¬ 
ence  in  insuring  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  than  any  omer  insurance  group. 

To  meet  present  and  future  needs. 
Mutual  luges  publishers  to  address 
su^estions  and  inquiries  to  the 
address  provided. 


THE  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
LIMITED, 

HAMILTON,  BERMUDA 

P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda 
(309)292-7633 
(Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS 
AIRMAIL) 


PROVIDING 
PROTECTION  FOR 
THE  PRESS 


For  years  newspaper  readers  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ink 
rub-off.  Now,  Flint  Ink  Ck)rporation 
leads  the  way  in  solving  the  rub-off 
problem  with  “Low-Rub”  Arrowlith 


and  Arrowhead  blacks  for  offset  and 
letterpress  printing.  Extensive  field 
tests  show  that  these  inks  reduce 
rub-off  up  to  80%  compared  to  con¬ 
ventional  news  inks. 

“Low-Rub”  black  offset  inks  are 
available  for  both  open  fountain  and 
injector  presses.  And  we  offer  a 
“Low-Rub”  letterpress  black  as  well. 
These  inks  are  compatible  with  con¬ 
ventional  news  inks.  You  can  expect 
improved  mileage  from  15  to  30% 
and  still  obtain  the  same  runability, 
printability  and  high  quality  as  our 
present  newsprint  inks.  Many  of  our 
customers  are  already  running  these 
“Low-Rub”  inks,  and  more  and  more 
printers  are  asking  to  test  them  each 
week. 

Our  same  commitment  to  research 
that  produced  “Low-Rub”  black  is 
also  pioneering  water-based  Flexo 
news  inks.  These  inks  virtually 
eliminate  ruboff,  and  provide  a 
cleaner  paper  and  a  brighter  image. 

For  more  information  on  “Low- 
Rub”  black,  contact  your  local 
Flint  Ink  representative. 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 
25111  GLENDALE  AVENU^ 
DETROIT.  MICHIGAN  482M 

ATLANTA  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  -  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  ORLANDO 
PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 
MIAMI -MEXICO  CITY 


Make  rub-off  old  news. 


Print  with  Flint  Ink 


"Low- Rub"  black. 
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OCTOBER 

26- 2»— Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Dallas. 

27- 30— Newspaper  Research  Council,  General  Conference.  Alameda 

Plaza  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-31— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  St.  Francis  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

30-11/1 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Westin  Hotel,  Chigago. 

30- 11/1— Catholic  Press  Association,  Western  Regional  Conference, 

Ramada  Resort  Hotel,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

31- 11/2— Missouri  Press  Association,  1 19th  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 

Hilton  Plaza  Inn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NOVEMBER 

1-3 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Advanced  Economics 
Conference  for  Journalists,  Cosponsored  with  the  Gannett  Foundation, 
L'enfant  Plaza,  Washington,  D.C. 

5-6— The  Washington  Journalism  Center,  The  U.S.-Soviet  Summit: 

Prospects  and  Problems,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

7-6 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting  and  Convention 
Seaview  Country  Club,  Absecon.,  Washington,  D.C. 

12- 14— The  Washington  Journalism  Center,  Crime  in  America  and  the 

Drug  Connection,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington  D.C. 

13- 16— SPJ/SDX,  Annual  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

14- 15— Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  Pacific  Northwest  Daily  Newspaper 

Editorial  Writers  Confemce,  Airport  Sheraton,  Portland. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


OCTOBER 

27- 11  /2— American  Press  institute.  Classified  Advertising  Managers 

Reston,  Va. 

28- 11  /I— ANPA  Seminar,  Management  Introduction  to  Newspaper  Technology, 

The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

31-11/1— ANPA  Newspaper  Health  and  Safety  Symposium, 

Marriott,  New  Orleans. 


NOVEMBER 

1-2— California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Prepress  Color  Workshop, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

3— Fashion  Editors  and  Reporters  Association,  Fashion  Writers  Workshop, 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  New  York  City. 

3-13 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers 

(under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

6-9— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Color  Symposium, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-16— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Spanish  Language  Seminar 
for  Publishers  and  Editors-in-chief,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13-15— lnterr»tional  Circulation  Managers  Association/University  of  South 
Carolina  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Columbia. 

15-16— California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Litho  Press  Workshop. 
San  Luis  CX>ispo,  Calif. 

15- 17— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Seminar,  Writing  for  Readers, 

Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

17-20— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  “The  First  Amendment  After  193 
Years,"  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

17-22— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethics  for  Reporters 
and  Editors,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

16- 20— INPA/ANPA,  Management  Skills  for  Newspaper  Promotion,  Seminar, 

Cathedral  Hill  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
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The  4th  Estate 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


Cowles  sells  printing  firm 


Cowles  Media  Company  of  Minneapolis  has  signed  an 
agreement  in  principle  to  sell  the  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness  of  its  Information  Publishers  Inc.  subsidiary  to 
American  Spirit  Corporation. 

“While  IPI  has  been  a  profitable  and  growing  operation, 
it  is  not  within  the  mainstream  of  our  strategic  direction,” 
said  David  Cox,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Cowles. 

Cowles  will  retain  ownership  of  the  Sun  Directories, 
publishers  of  telephone  directories  in  34  Twin  Cities  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  communities. 

Navajos  want  paper  sold 

Navajo  tribe  officials  have  told  executives  of  the  Navajo 
Times  Today  to  sell  the  newspaper  by  January  1. 

The  tribal  officials  also  agreed  to  give  the  newspaper, 
which  is  the  only  American  Indian  owned  daily  in  the 
country,  a  $200,(100  grant  to  pay  off  outstanding  bills  and 
cover  any  deficits  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  officials  also  directed  the  Times  to  put  its  account¬ 
ing  system  back  under  tribe’s  control.  Navajo  officials  felt 
there  was  no  accountability  after  the  paper  was  removed 
from  direct  tribal  control  two  years  ago. 

Gannett  Co.  was  named  earlier  by  publisher  Mark  Tra- 
hant  as  a  possible  buyer  of  the  Navajo  Times  Today  for  $2 
million.  However,  Trahant  said  Gannett  was  no  longer 
interested  and  has  purchased  the  Sioux-owned  Lakota 
Times  instead  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  national 
Indian  weekly. 

Trahant  said  there  are  three  other  companies  interested 
in  buying  the  Navajo  paper,  including  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

He  said  the  purchase  price  was  more  likely  to  be  in  the 
$5(X),000  range,  rather  than  $2  million. 

Investigative  reporter  killed 

An  Italian  investigative  reporter  who  wrote  extensively 
about  organized  crime  was  killed  gangland-style  outside 
his  Naples  home  Sept.  27. 

Giancarlo  Siana,  27,  was  a  reporter  with  the  Naples 
daily  II  Mattino.  Police  said  he  was  shot  twice  as  he 
returned  home  from  work. 
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Tom  Wmcrson, 

Personal  Finance  Coiumnist, 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor* 


^  a  newspap^  editor 
you’ll  appreciate  the  difference. 


For  most  of  us,  being  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  isn’t  a  problem. 
It’s  not  that  we’re  so  clever.  It’s  that 
most  of  us  simply  can’t  accumulate 
an  extra  pound — let  alone  an  extra 
dollar — to  be  foolish  with.  Which 
is  why  Tom  Watterson’s  column 
on  finance  is  such  a  good  one.  He 
not  only  focuses  on  how  to  make 
more  money — he  shows  readers 
how  to  squeeze  more  out  of  the 
money  they  make  now — quickly 
and  easily.  It’s  the  kind  of  sound, 
practical,  down-to-earth  advice 
you’d  expect  from  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  it’s  there  for 
the  reading  every  TUesday  on  the 
Monitor  wire. 

Tom  Watterson  on  finance. 

As  a  newspaper  editor — as  a 
newspaper  reader — you’ll 
appreciate  the  difference  he  can 
m^e  to  your  paper. 


News,  columns,  features,  analysis,  solutions.  1-213-972-7973 

The  Christian  Science  monitor  News  Service 

Our  reputation  is  always  on  the  line. 

SYNDICATE 


What  does  the 
press  think 
ofPUBUC 
RELATIONS? 


Editor  A  PodlisHer 


America's 
Most  Influential 
Medium  lor 
Public  Relations 
Advertising 


TO  TILL  THE  PUBLIC.  TELL  THE  PRESS 


NEWSPAPERS— here  is  a  significant 
opportunity  to  position  the  advertising 
power  oi  your  paper  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  relations  specialists  who  di« 
rect  upwards  of  $800,000,000  of  pub* 
He  relations  advertising  and  who  ap> 
preciate  the  communication  power  of 
newspapers. 

Beginning  with  our  January  11,  1986  issue 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  feature 
monthly  articles  on  Public  Relations  and 
the  Press.  The  January  11  issue  will  focus 
on  the  automotive  industry.  Other  issue 
dates  and  subjects  are:  February  15/Food, 
March  22/Financial  Services,  April  19/Fash¬ 
ion,  May  17/lravel,  and  June  14/Insurance. 


Briefs 


Atlanta  dailies  to  carry  Parade 

Starting  on  January  5,  1986,  Parade  magazine  will  be 
carried  by  the  Sunday  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

The  newspapers  will  also  continue  to  carry  their  own 
locally  edited  Sunday  magazine,  Atlanta  Weekly.  Howev¬ 
er,  Atlanta  Weekly  will  be  produced  as  a  centerpiece 
pull-out  section  with  Parade  in  a  single  press  run. 

The  printing  technique,  called  Parade  Tandem,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Houson  Chronicle  last  year. 

Parade  said  with  the  addition  of  the  Atlanta  paper’s 
more  than  600,000  circulation,  its  total  circulation  will 
reach  “an  all-time  record  of  30,600,000”  and  the  number 
of  newspapers  distributing  the  magazine  will  be  275. 

Student  editor  is  dismissed 

The  editor  of  the  student  newspaper  at  Wayne  State 
University  was  dismissed  after  she  refused  to  reinstate 
military  recruitment  advertising. 

Patricia  Maceroni,  22,  had  banned  military  ads  in  the 
The  South  End  to  protest  the  Reagan  Administration’s 
policies  in  Central  America. 

The  nine-member  student  newspaper  publications 
board  ordered  Maceroni  to  publish  the  ads.  When  she 
refused  to  follow  the  order,  the  board  dismissed  her. 

Maceroni’s  attorney  said  she  would  ask  a  federal  judge 
to  restore  her  to  the  $150-a-week  post.  Maceroni  contends 
the  board  does  not  have  the  authority  to  set  advertising 
policy  for  The  South  End. 

Park  paper  goes  daily 

The  McDowell  News,  a  Park  Communications  news¬ 
paper  in  Marion,  N.C.,  converted  from  weekly  to  five-day 
publication  on  October  1 . 

The  News  is  now  the  29th  daily  in  the  Park  group. 

General  manger  Mike  Little  said  the  decision  to  expand 
the  publication  was  made  after  “careful  study”  of  readers’ 
needs  in  McDowell  County. 

Along  with  increased  frequency,  the  News  became  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Ftess  and  has  added  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  columns.  The  paper  also  plans  to  expand  its 
production  facilities. 

Tenn.  daily  goes  all-morning 

The  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle  has  con¬ 
verted  to  all  morning  publication  and  changed  its  name  to 
the  Johnson  City  Press. 

Publisher  Carl  A.  Jones  said  a  market  survey  showed 
both  readers  and  advertisers  wanted  the  change. 

Previously,  the  newspaper  was  delivered  mornings 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  and  evenings  on  Monday  and 
Friday.  Its  circulation  is  about  3 ,000  copies  in  the  morning, 
25,000  evenings,  27,000  on  Saturdays  and  31,000  on  Sun¬ 
days. 


For  advertising  information,  please  csdl  or 
write  your  Editor  &  Publisher  representative 
or  Donald  L  Parvin,  Ad  Manager. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  •  11  West  19th  St. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10011  •  212  675-4380 


Trib.  Co.  must  divest  In  L.A. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  told  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Co.  it  must  sell  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  and  an  area  cable  system  18  months  after  it  acquires 
WTLA-tv.  for  $510  million. 

FCC  regulations  prohibit  a  company  from  owning  a 
broadcast  station  and  newspaper  in  the  same  market  area. 
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TrIbuneTV  Log  is  unbeatable  for  accuracy.  We  take  pride  in  producing  the  most  err<^ 
free  listings  available  anywhere.  We  know  that  when  there  is  an  error  in  your  TV  listing 
your  read^  know  it!  ^  ^ 

With  Tribune  TV  Log  you  get  more  than  error-free  listings.  You  get  the  format  of  your 
choice.  Choose  rolling  l^s  or  mult-line  grids;  then  add  other  details  like  time  codes,  type 
styles  and  editorial  content  to  suit  your  needs. 

And,  with  Tribune  TV  Log  you  get  outstanding  ser\rice.  We  assign  a  pe^dnai  editor  to 
work  directly  with  your  newspaper.  For  service,  fomrtat  and  accuracy  there  is  no  better 
cfraic».  Call  Tom  Beatty  at  1-800-322-3068  for  nwre  information  today. 


iJiLl. 


720  N.  Orange  Ave.,  Orlando,  FI  32801 
(305)422-8181 


Chronide  Features^  latest  discovery  offers  a  new  look  for  a  new 
generati(Hi  of  readers.  And  it’s  a  winner— Btzaw  by  Dan  Piraro— 
combining  a  fine  artist’s  textured,  eye-catching  style  with  a  penetrating  wit 
In  fiict,  Bkam  already  appears  in  major  newsi^pers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  only  months  after  its  initial  offeri^.  Contact 
Chronide  Features  to  find  out  more  about  this  bold  and  exdting  panel. 
Available  6  times  a  week. 


JTratwrrj 

870  Maiicet  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
(415)  777-7212.  Southern  Division,  Atlanta 
(404)377-3473. 
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Robart  U.  Broam,  PraaMant  Jamaa  WrigM  Brown 

Fardkiand  C.  Taubnar.  Publiabar  Pubtlabar.  Chairman  of  tha  Board, 1912-1959 


In  defense  of  j-schools 

The  time  is  long  gone  when  editors  argued  over  whether  it  is  best 
to  hire  a  journalism  school  graduate  or  someone  without  that  educa¬ 
tion  for  on-the-job  training.  The  majority  of  editors,  we  believe,  now 
accept  journalism  education  and  hire  their  new  employes  from  those 
graduates  although  some  argument  continues  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
that  training. 

John  Lavine  was  absolutely  correct  in  his  remarks  to  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspaper  group  (Oct.  12,  page  12)  when  he  defended  journal¬ 
ism  schools  as  vital  to  the  future  of  newspapers  and  generally  doing  a 
good  job.  “You  can  disparage  journalism  schools  but  your  newspa¬ 
per’s  future  is  there,”  he  said. 

The  problems  of j-schools,  however,  is  not  all  of  their  own  doing  but 
something  they  inherit  from  the  lower  grades  of  education.  The  dean 
of  the  University  of  Montana  school  of  journalism  pointed  out  to  the 
same  group  of  publishers  what  has  been  reported  by  E&P  in  the  past: 
Many  of  the  students  they  get  from  high  school  can  barely  write  and 
are  hardly  qualified  to  take  college  journalism  courses.  He  said 
schools  are  graduating  students  who  have  a  weak  grasp  of  grammar 
and  can’t  spell. 

As  a  first  step,  secondary  education  must  be  improved.  Secondly, 
shouldn’t  j-schools  do  something  to  raise  their  entrance  requirements 
to  weed  out  the  misfits  and  also  refuse  to  graduate  those  who  have  not 
qualified  themselves  for  professional  jobs?  • 

Car  dealers  boycott 

Every  newspaper  advertising  manager  should  photo-copy  the 
E&P  story  on  page  22  of  our  Oct.  12  issue  and  distribute  it  to  every 
automobile  dealer  in  the  territory  as  a  prime  example  of  wrong¬ 
headed  thinking. 

The  story  reported  an  advertising  boycott  by  auto  dealers  against 
the  newspaper  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  because  it  ran  two  articles  telling 
its  readers  how  to  get  better  deals  when  they  buy  new  cars. 

The  boycott  was  a  message  to  every  cai’  buyer  that  those  dealers 
were  not  going  to  be  competitive,  they  were  not  willing  to  dicker  over 
price,  and  anyone  who  wanted  to  buy  a  car  would  do  so  on  the  dealer’s 
terms,  or  else. 

Uniform  poll  closing 

Most  of  the  newspapers  that  were  critical  of  network  television’s 
practice  of  projecting  election  results  before  the  polls  were  closed 
overlooked  approval  last  week  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elec¬ 
tions  of  a  uniform  9  p.m.  EST  closing  for  all  polls  in  the  continental 
U.S.  in  presidential  elections.  There  are  other  provisions  applying  to 
the  Pacific  time  zone. 

The  measure  now  goes  before  the  House  Administration  Commit¬ 
tee  and  then  before  the  full  House  later  this  year.  Presumably  the 
Senate  will  consider  it  after  that. 

Since  the  networks  tentatively  agreed  late  in  ’84  to  withhold  such 
projections  until  polls  closed  in  each  state,  the  House  bill  seems 
worthy  of  support. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  19,  1985 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  article  contained  errors 


A  number  of  errors  appear  in  M.K. 
Guzda’s  story  (E&P  Sept.  21)  about 
the  response  of  the  Canadian  Press  to 
the  Toronto  Star’s  refusal  to  make 
available  for  news  agency  distribution 
its  pictures  of  a  boy  who  underwent 
an  operation  for  neurofibromatosis, 
the  so-called  Elephant  Man's  disease. 

CP,  the  national  news  co-operative 
whose  members  include  the  Star,  had 
no  objection  to  the  paper's  purchase 
of  exclusive  rights  to  the  story.  CP  in 
fact  distributed  a  number  of  stories 


1  would  like  to  compliment  M.K. 
Guzda.  She  did  an  excellent  job  of 
reporting  my  speech  about  classi¬ 
fied's  responsibility  to  its  readers  to 
the  ANCAM  convention  in  New 
Orleans.  In  fact  1  think  she  did  an 
excellent  job  throughout.  I  have  been 
around  a  lot  of  years  and  1  do  not 
recall  ANCAM  ever  being  so  well 
covered. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
part  of  her  coverage  of  my  talk  that 

Says  figure 
was  wrong 

Your  “JOA  for  Detroit?"  story  in 
the  September  7  issue  contained  an 
error  of  fact.  The  Detroit  News  does 
not  trail  the  Free-Press  in  national 
advertising  as  claimed  by  Fred 
Eychaner,  a  minority  stockholder  in 
ENA. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1985, 
Media  Records  reports  that  the  News 
has  a  share  of  general  advertising  of 
54%. 

This  lead  in  general  advertising 
should  strengthen  and  add  credibility 
to  Eychaner's  belief  that  the  News  is 
strong  enough  for  Gannett  "to  make 
things  work  on  its  own." 

The  battle  for  pre-eminence  in  De¬ 
troit  is  clearly  being  won  by  the  News 
on  every  front  .  .  .  general,  retail, 
classified  and  circulation. 

G.  Kingsley  Anthony 

(Anthony  is  president  of  Million  Mar¬ 
ket  Newspapers,  the  ad  rep  firm,  for 
the  Detroit  News.) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  19,  1985 


based  on  published  reports  in  the 
Star. 

I  did  not  tell  your  reporter  that  the 
Star  had  breached  CP  bylaws.  1  did 
say  I  considered  it  a  breach  of  the 
Picture  Service  Plan  which  governs 
the  responsibilities  of  CP  meniber 
newspapers. 

I  certainly  did  not  say  the  CP  board 
of  directors  was  in  agreement  that  the 
Star's  action  in  withholding  pictures 
was  inappropriate.  Board  members 
made  no  comment  at  all  on  my  report 


should  be  clarified.  1  do  not  think  1 
said  that  "the  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tions  no  longer  attract  the  auto  and 
real  estate  commercial  advertisers 
that  they  once  did.  ..."  They  never 
were  in  the  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tions  of  a  well  run  classified  section 
because  that  would  be  an  obvious 
misclassification. 

I  think  1  referred  to  the  retail  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers  who  once  used 
classified  regularly  but  no  longer  do. 


Classified  ad:  Dark  brown  4-poster 
bed  with  fancy  cravings,  mattress  and 
box  springs,  $100.00.  — Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal. 


about  the  affair. 

My  report  included  a  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Star  managing  editor  Ray 
Timson  giving  the  paper's  reasons  for 
refusing  to  make  the  pictures  avail¬ 
able  for  transmission  by  CP  and  the 
Associated  Press.  Mr.  Timson, 
though  present  at  the  board  meeting, 
did  not  make  a  further  statement  on 
the  matter. 


Mel  SuFRiN 

(Sufrin  is  vice-president,  editorial.  The 
Canadian  Press.) 


When  classified  lost  that  base  the  indi¬ 
viduals  seemed  to  drift  away  also. 

My  warning  was  that  classified  had 
better  hang  on  to  its  commercial 
advertisers  in  real  estate  and  automo¬ 
tive  or  in  time  to  come,  those  classi¬ 
fications  may  have  the  same  problems 
that  the  merchandise  classifications 
have  now. 

Bill  Backvold 

(Backvold  is  a  past  president  and  an 
honorary  life  member  of  ANCAM  and 
he  was  general  manager  of  the  News 
Herald  in  Morganton,  N.C.,  when  he 
retired  last  November.) 


Correction:  Kenneth  Gwin  was 
mispelled  in  last  week's  issue.  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Gwin  is  a  niece  of  Cora 
Wheeler's.  — Epitaph-News,  La 
Farge,  Wis. 
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Keep  your  readers  up  to  date  with  Breakthroush  Briefs,  a  timely, 
versatile  feature  of  short  takes  on  far-reachins  developments  that 
cbwl^l  chanse  their  lives. 
yCi/itC  Available  weekly. 
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Wants  to  clarify  what  he  said 


Short  takes 


ALL*AMER1CAN 


ALL*OVER*  AGAIN 


For  the  second  time  in  diree  years,  Cleveland  has 
won  the  All-America  City  Award  fh»n  the 
National  Munich  League.  It  just  goes  to  show  you 
that  Cleveland  really  is  a  |^um! 

When  the  news  breaks, 
we  put  it  together. 

The  Plain  Deakr 

_ Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers - 
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Job  sharing 


Whether  IVs  a  husband  and  wife  or  a  pair  of  working  mothers, 
this  new  type  of  arrangement  is  getting  high  marks  wherever  it’s  tried 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

After  years  of  resistance  from  man¬ 
agement  and  unions,  job  sharing  in  the 
newsroom  is  beginning  to  catch  on. 

At  the  Baltimore  Sun,  a  husband 
and  wife  share  the  education  beat, 
changing  places  every  month. 

In  Minnesota,  two  working 
mothers  at  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press- 
Dispatch  share  a  feature  writing  job. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  a 
prize-winning  married  couple  share  a 
full-time  job  in  the  paper’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 

Five  other  Post-Dispatch  reporters 
work  part-time  in  an  arrangement  that 
works  much  like  a  big  job-sharing 
pool. 

And  increasingly,  wary  employers 
and  union  shop  stewards  are  warming 
to  the  idea. 


. . .  increasingly,  wary 
employers  and  union 
shop  stewards  are 
warming  to  the  idea. 


Several  Newspaper  Guild  locals, 
for  example,  have  voted  to  include 
job-sharing  provisions  in  proposed 
contracts.  This  summer,  the  union’s 
executive  board  recommended  estab¬ 
lishment  of  bargaining  guidelines  for 
locals  wanting  job-sharing  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Job  sharing  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  has  worked  out  well  from 
the  newspaper’s  point  of  view,  man¬ 
aging  editor  David  Lipmann  says. 

“We  are  satisfied,’’  he  said.  “Any¬ 
time  we  can  expand  the  professional 
opportunities  of  the  staff  we  will  do 
it.  .  .  .  With  all  of  this,  it’s  under¬ 
stood,  of  course,  that  the  needs  of  the 


newspaper  must  finally  hold  sway.’’ 

But  the  biggest  boosters  of  news¬ 
room  job  sharing  are  those  employees 
—  married  or  single,  with  families  or 
childless  —  who  are  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments. 

“It’s  the  best  answer  to  remaining 
professional  and  also  having  time  for 
my  children,”  Pioneer  Press- 
Dispatch  features  reporter  Cindy 
Boyd  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

“I  think  an  arrangement  like  this  in 
a  business  like  this  is  really  crucial  if 
you  want  to  have  some  kind  of  normal 
life,’’  said  Baltimore  Sun  education 
writer  Kathy  Lally. 

“If  you’re  a  couple  that  knows  you 
are  getting  out  at  five  o’clock  on  the 
dot,  (a  two-career  family)  isn’t  a  prob¬ 
lem.  But  you  just  can’t  count  on  that 
here.” 

Lally  and  husband  Will  Englund  are 
typical  of  the  kind  of  employees  who 
are  increasingly  turning  to  job 
sharing. 

The  couple  first  proposed  sharing 
their  job  in  late  1983,  about  a  year 
after  their  daughter  Kate  was  born. 

Kathy  had  returned  from  maternity 
leave  after  nine  months  and  Will  was 
granted  leave  —  the  first  time  off  for  a 
newborn  the  paper  had  granted  to  a 
male. 

At  the  time.  Will,  who  joined  the 
paper  in  1977,  was  covering  the  city 
hall  beat.  For  the  job  sharing,  he 
moved  into  the  education  beat  that 
Kathy,  a  Sun  employee  since  1975, 
had  been  reporting. 

Theoretically,  the  couple  switches 
roles  every  month. 

“We  find,  though,  that  we’ve  been 
working  longer  and  longer  shifts, 
probably  five  to  six  weeks  on  aver¬ 
age,”  Will  Englund  said. 

Like  several  others  involved  in  job 
sharing,  Englund  and  Lally  say  they 
tend  to  use  their  shift  more  efficiently 
than  if  they  were  full-time. 

“We  find  that  you  come  to  work 


refreshed,”  Englund  said.  “You  tend 
to  block  out  the  five  weeks  and  plan 
better.  There’s  that  natural  impulse  to 
clear  the  desk.” 

News  sources  are  not  put  off  by  the 
change  in  reporters,  the  couple  says. 
And,  in  fact,  the  switching  might  be  an 
advantage. 

“I  think  it’s  been  helpful  in  a  lot  of 
ways.  When  you  come  back  to  the 
job,  you  call  them  up  and  say,  ‘Hey, 
I’m  back.  What’s  up?’  It  ensures  that 
you  keep  in  touch  like  that,”  Lally 
said. 

After  an  initial  period  of  confusion, 
the  job-sharing  arrangement  has  also 
been  a  success  with  two-year-old 
Kate. 


‘We  are  satisfied,”  he 
said.  “Anytime  we  can 
expand  the  professional 
opportunities  of  the  staff 
we  will  doit...” 


“At  first  it  was  a  little  heu-d  on  her 
not  knowing  what  the  routine  was,” 
Lally  said,  adding  that  Kate  at  times 
would  turn  to  only  one  parent  for 
help.  “One  of  the  best  things  about 
job  sharing  is  that  now  she  turns  to 
both  of  us.” 

The  advantages  of  the  arrangement 
were  brought  home  dramatically  this 
summer  when  the  couple  worked  two 
jobs  full-time  for  a  short  period. 

“1  absolutely  hated  it,”  Lally  said. 
“There  were  days  when  we  were  both 
working  on  something  and  just 
couldn’t  leave  at  six  o’clock.  Then 
we’d  have  to  find  another  sitter,  or 
beg  the  sitter  to  keep  her  a  while  long¬ 
er.  Or  rush  home,  and  then  rush  back 
to  work.  It  was  awful.” 

Job  sharing  has  been  so  good  for  St. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Another  Chicago  strike? 

Sun-Times  newsroom  employees  set  strike  deadline  while  Tribune 
comes  under  pressure  for  lack  of  progress  In  90  day-old  walkout 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Chicago  Sun-Times  newsroom  em¬ 
ployees  have  set  a  strike  deadline  of 
Tuesday  (Oct.  22). 

Charles  Nicodemus,  Sun-Times 
unit  chairman  for  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  said  the  strike  date  was 
set  because  negotiators  for  the  Rupert 
Murdoch-owned  tabloid  have  slowed 
contract  talks  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

“It  has  become  apparent  that  the 
company  would  stall  as  long  as  we 
would  let  them.  What  we  have  done  is 
speed  up  the  process,”  he  said. 

Both  sides  remain  significantly 
apart,  Nicodemus  said,  on  wages; 
night  differential  pay;  auto  expenses 
and  life  insurance  benefits;  and  pro¬ 
posals  to  create  a  probationary  period 
for  new  employees,  while  eliminating 
the  so-called  “window  clause”  that 
allows  employees  to  retire  with  dis¬ 
missal  pay  if  the  paper  is  sold. 

On  wages,  Nicodemus  said,  the 
company  has  proposed  4.5%  in¬ 
creases  in  each  of  three  years,  while 
the  Guild  has  countered  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  6.6%  in  the  first  year  and  6.8% 
in  the  final  year  of  a  two-year  pact. 

The  Sun-Times  wage  proposal  is 
particularly  galling,  Nicodemus  said, 
because  the  newspaper  two  weeks 
ago  settled  with  its  printers  for  5% 
raises.  Offering  the  guild  a  raise  less 
than  that  given  a  weaker  union  which 
had  worked  without  a  contract  for 
three  years  reflects  Murdoch's  “spe¬ 
cific  hostility  to  editorial  unions,” 
Nicodemus  said. 

Referring  to  a  brand-new  Sun- 
Times  image  advertising  campaign 
that  urges  readers  to  “Take  an  expert 
with  you,”  Nicodemus  said,  “Our 
perspective  is... that  Murdoch  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  exploit  the  experts,  (and)  is  un¬ 
willing  to  pay  the  dollars  those  highly 
skilled  employees  deserve.” 

The  shop  steward  said  the  company 
payroll  was  down  13%  this  year  pri¬ 
marily  because  the  paper  replaced 
“fewer  than  one  third”  of  the  48  guild 
employees  who  left  with  window 
clause  payments  when  Murdoch 
bought  the  paper  in  January,  1984. 

“Despite  this,  the  remaining  staff 
has  busted  its  butts  to  keep  this  a  vi¬ 
able  and  respectable  newspaper  — 
and  we  think  with  success.  But  Mur¬ 
doch’s  response  to  this... is  to  kick 
them  in  the  teeth,”  Nicodemus  said. 


The  guild  has  also  angrily  rejected 
the  company  proposal  to  freeze  the 
night  differential  —  now  10%  of 
pay  —  at  its  present  cash  amount  for 
current  employees.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posal,  new  employees  would  be  given 
a  cash  differential  of  $2  to  $10  per 
night,  depending  on  job  classification. 

For  its  part,  the  newspaper  has  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  issuing  only  a  one-sentence 
statement  that  it  would  continue 
good-faith  bargaining. 

Charles  Nicodemus, 
Sun-Times  unit  chairman 
for  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild,  said 
the  strike  date  was  set 
because  negotiators  for 
the  Rupert 

Murdoch-owned  tabloid 
have  slowed  contract 
talks  to  a  virtual 
standstill. 

The  guild  contract  expired  May  3 1 
and  a  federal  mediator  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  talks  since  July. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  made  on 
whether  a  Chicago  strike  would  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Guild  international, 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  strike  benefits. 

That  sanction  may  be  in  doubt  be¬ 
cause  a  newsroom  strike  alone  is  un¬ 
likely  to  stop  production  and  delivery 
of  the  newspaper.  Sun-Times  drivers 
are  working  under  an  unexpired  con¬ 
tract  with  a  no-strike  clause. 

Nicodemus  said  the  sanction  deci¬ 
sion  won’t  be  made  “until  the  last 
minute.” 

Across  Michigan  Avenue  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  virtually  no  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  reported  in  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  three-month-old  strike  by 
three  production  unions. 

More  than  1,(X)0  workers  in  the 
three  unions  —  Chicago  Typog¬ 
raphical  Union  Local  No.  16,  Chicago 
Web  Printing  Pressmen’s  Lo¬ 
cal  No.  7,  and  Chicago  Mailers  Union 
Local  2  —  have  been  on  strike  since 
July  18.  The  paper  has  continued  to 
publish. 


In  recent  days,  the  newspaper  has 
been  urged  to  settle  with  the  strikers 
by  public  figures  ranging  from  farm¬ 
worker  union  chief  Cesar  Chavez  to 
Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin,  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Chicago. 

“With  good  will  toward  both  par¬ 
ties  and  no  intention  of  taking  sides  in 
this  dispute,  1  strongly  urge  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  three  unions  to  resume 
serious,  good-faith  negotiations  im¬ 
mediately  and  to  remain  at  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table  until  they  have  resolved 
their  differences,”  Bernardin  wrote 
in  his  weekly  column  for  the  widely 
circulated  Chicago  Catholic  news¬ 
paper. 

A  Tribune  spokeswoman  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  two  sides  are  continuing 
to  talk. 

“In  his  statement,  1  think  it  sound¬ 
ed  like  bargaining  has  stopped  and 
that’s  not  the  case,”  Ruthellyn 
Roguski  told  E&P.  She  declined  to 
comment  and  said  the  paper  believes 
it  “really  isn’t  productive  to  be  char¬ 
acterizing  each  and  every  meeting.” 

Bernardin’s  comments  were  hailed 
by  AFL-CIO  president  Lane  Kirk¬ 
land  and  ITU  international  third  vice 
president  William  Boarman,  who  has 
negotiated  for  the  Chicago  typog¬ 
raphers  and  mailers. 

“Like  Cardinal  Bernardin,  we  are 
convinced  that  we  can  find  a  solution 
to  the  current  impasse  —  but  only  if 
the  Tribune  approaches  the  bargain¬ 
ing  table  with  the  same  spirit  of  con¬ 
structive  cooperation  which  the  car¬ 
dinal  so  correctly  calls  for,”  Boarman 
said  in  a  prepared  statement. 

The  unions  also  released  (Oct.  1 1)  a 
proposal  by  New  York  labor  attorney 
Theodore  Kheel,  calling  for  a 
mediator  to  help  settle  a  strike  “that  is 
likely  to  drag  interminably.” 

Tribune  spokeswoman  Roguski 
said  the  newspaper’s  only  comment 
was  that  “when  issues  are  not  clear  a 
mediator  can  be  helpful,  but  in  this 
case,  the  issues  are  quite  clear.” 

The  striking  unions  also  received 
support  from  United  Farm  Workers 
founder  Chavez,  who  accused  the 
newspaper  of  “trying  to  destroy  the 
unions,”  and  Screen  Actors  Guild 
president  and  “Lou  Grant”  star  Ed 
Asner,  who  walked  the  picket  line 
outside  the  Tribune  Tower  one 
morning. 
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Coping  with  the  Phiiadeiphia  strike 

Advertisers  turn  to  city  and  suburban  weekiies  to  reach  consumers 
white  striking  PNi  emptoyees  find  ways  to  bring  home  a  paycheck 

Philadelphia’s  newspaper  strike,  the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Suburban  For  the  staffs  of  both  the  Inquirer 
which  has  shut  down  the  Inquirer  and  its  two  controlled-circulation  and  Daily  News,  the  strike  has  been  a 

and  Daily  News  since  September  7,  weeklies,  plus  the  Montgomery  tough  financial  blow  that  will  take 

has  forced  department  stores  and  Newspapers.  Wendy  Levine,  media  them  several  months  to  overcome, 

shopping  malls  to  change  their  adver-  director,  said  the  chain  had  previous-  Many  editorial  people  took  on  differ- 

tising  tactics  in  an  effort  to  attract  cus-  ly  used  these  papers  “very  infre-  ent  jobs  to  help  ride  out  the  srtike. 

tomers.  quently.”  One  Inquirer  reporter  shifted  tem- 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  survey  of  The  Altman  stores  in  St.  Davids  porarily  to  a  Pittsburgh  paper;  a  copy 
stores  and  malls  indicates  that  store  and  Willow  Grove  have  been  long-  editor  moved  for  the  time  to  a  North 

advertising  directors  have  shifted  time  advertisers  of  the  Main  Line  Jersey  daily.  A  beat  sports  reporter 

their  ads  to  suburban  dailies  and  Times  and  the  Suburban  and  Wayne  served  part-time  as  doorman  of  a  new 

weeklies  they  may  not  have  used  Times,  along  with  the  Montgomery  center  city  apartment  building,  while 

heavily  in  the  past.  Newspapers  and  have  continued  to  another  was  working  several  days  a 

(Both  labor  and  management  offi-  use  them  during  the  strike.  Pat  Moore  week  as  a  typist  to  supplement  the  $20 

cials  reported  on  October  15  that  they  Binder,  sales  promotion  director  for  received  from  the  Newspaper  Guild 

were  close  to  a  “tentative  agree-  Altman's,  said  they  have  also  used  the  for  four-hour  picket  tours, 

ment”  on  wages  and  benefits.  The  Sunday  editions  of  both  the  Ardmore  Other  news  people  found  tempo- 

latest  proposal  from  Philadelphia  and  Wayne  papers.  rary  havens  in  television  and  radio.  At 

Newspapers  Inc.,  the  Knight-Ridder  KYW-tv,  the  NBC  outlet.  Inquirer 

subsidiary  which  publishes  the  In-  Out-Of-tOWn  PQPCrS  columnist  Clark  Leon  is  doing  a  daily 

quirer  and  Daily  News,  reportedly  is  mnuoH  fact  anH  afa  feature;  financial  reporter  Greg 

for  a  $155  a  week  increase  in  wages  fnOVBO  T8SI  ana  3  TGW  ^  Byrnes  is  covering  the  business  beat, 

and  other  fringe  benefits  over  four  newS  dealBFS  WBFB  SBlIing  an  area  a  station  had  limited  coverage 

years.  PNI  has  reached  individual  COO/GS  Of  thB  dsitv  Nbw  before  the  strike.  Daily  News 

agreements  with  all  nine  striking  un-  Vnrle  TImnc  frtr  ac  hinh  aa  sports  columnist  Ray  Didinger  has 

ions  on  non-economic  matters,  in-  **  "'9"  been  doing  a  daily  sports  feature  for 

eluding  manning  in  the  newly  auto-  $2.00.  the  station. 

mated  mailroom.)  “  . . .  ■  '  '  Susan  Stewart,  Daily  News  col- 

Gimbels,  with  10  stores  in  the  Dela-  Granite  Run  Mall  in  suburban  umnist,  is  doing  a  nightly  1 1:30  p.m. 
ware  Valley  and  nearby  Lancaster,  is  Media  has  140  stores  anchored  by  special  edition  feature  on  WCAU-tv, 

using  suburban  newspapers,  radio-tv  Gimbels,  Sears,  J.C.  Penney  and  the  CBS  O&O  station.  All  three  net- 

and  direct  mail.  “We  are  doing  every-  Clover  (Strawbridge  &  Clothier),  workstationsexpandedtheircover- 

thing  to  make  customers  aware,”  said  General  Manager  Tom  Becker  said  age  during  the  strike.  KYW  devoted 

Ann  Stuart,  director  of  public  rela-  the  paper  strike  did  not  affect  the  mall  several  hours  Sunday  morning  to 

tions.  as  much  as  it  touched  the  Phi-  news. 

The  chain  has  shifted  some  of  its  ladelphia-based  stores.  For  newspaper  readers  in  the  west¬ 

advertising  to  the  weekly  Main  Line  Becker  said  mall  stores  increased  ern  suburbs,  reading  habits  under- 
Times  in  Ardmore  and  the  Suburban  ad  linage  in  both  the  daily  and  Sunday  went  a  considerable  change.  The  Del¬ 
and  Wayne  Times,  both  of  which  cov-  Delaware  County  Times  (Primos)  and  aware  County  Times  with  a  normal 

er  much  of  the  Main  Line  area  west  of  the  weekly  Town  Talk  in  nearby  57,229  circulation  on  weekdays  and 

the  city.  Both  papers  normally  pub-  Aston.  44,320  on  Sundays  found  itself  on  the 

lish  Thursday  editions,  but  shortly  af-  Robert  W.  Bogle,  executive  vice  doorstep  of  thousands  of  homes  in 

ter  the  strike  began  the  Main  Line  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Trib-  many  parts  of  Montgomery,  Dela- 

times  issued  a  Sunday  edition  and  the  une,  the  city’s  leading  black  news-  ware,  and  portions  of  Chester  Coun- 

Suburban  followed  the  next  Sunday.  paper,  said  the  department  stores  did  ty.  The  paper  even  extended  its  dis- 

During  the  strike  the  papers’  Thurs-  not  shift  any  advertising  to  the  Trib-  tribution  base  as  far  north  as  Central 

day  editions  have  been  jammed  with  une,  but  it  did  pick  up  a  substantial  Montgomery  County,  some  20  miles 

advertising  and  supplements.  amount  of  city  legal  advertising.  The  from  its  headquarters. 

Stuart  said  Gimbels  is  also  using  the  Tribune  publishes  Tuesday  and  Fri-  Meanwhile,  the  Camden  Courier 

Northeast  Times  papers  to  cover  the  day  and  also  has  a  heavily  distributed  Post,  the  Norristown  Times  Herald, 

Northeast  section  of  the  city,  along  controlled-circulation  edition  on  iYit  Doylestown  Intelligencer! Record, 

with  the  Montgomery  Newspapers,  a  Thursday.  Pottstown  Mercury  and  the  Bucks 

chain  of  seven  weeklies  covering  the  Editor  Kendall  Wilson  said  the  pa-  County  Courier  Times  in  Levittown 

Northern  suburbs.  Gimbels  is  also  us-  per  has  expanded  its  news  and  sports  all  responded  to  the  strike  with  ex- 

ing  the  Welcome  Mat,  a  center  city  coverage.  panded  coverage, 

weekly,  along  with  a  publication  Tony  LeDora,  sports  editor  of  the  Out-of-town  papers  moved  fast  and 
catering  to  South  St.  area  residents.  Norristown  Times  Herald,  said  the  a  few  news  dealers  were  selling  copies 

Stuart  said  the  impact  of  the  strike  Philadelphia  strike  meant  added  duty  of  the  daily  New  York  Times  for  as 

has  been  felt  hardest  by  Gimbels’  for  the  paper’s  sports  staff.  The  paper  high  as  $2.00.  The  busy  30th  St.  Sta- 

flagship  store  on  Market  Street  East.  expanded  its  coverage  of  area  sports,  tion,  where  thousands  of  travelers 

The  Bloomingdale  stores  in  King  of  especially  the  pro  teams,  as  a  service  pass  daily,  was  quickly  out  of  daily 

Prussia  and  Willow  Grove  are  using  to  readers.  papers  by  mid-morning. 
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Inland  Dally  Press  Association  is  100  years  old 

Midwest  newspaper  execs  will  celebrate  in  Chicago  this  week 


By  Eileen  Lockwood 

When  19  small-newspaper  owners 
first  gathered  May  7, 1885,  at  the  Tre- 
mont  House  in  Chicago  to  create  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  the 
newspaper  industry  was  on  the  edge 
of  a  technological  revolution. 

Ottmar  Mergenthaler’s  Linotype 
Typesetting  Machine  had  first  been 
demonstrated  just  two  years  before 
and  would  be  put  into  production  a 
few  month  after  the  meeting.  The  first 
halftones  had  been  developed  by 
Frederic  E.  Ives,  though  they 
wouldn’t  be  adapated  for  rotary 
presses  for  another  decade. 

But  a  more  prosaic  matter  was  on 
the  jninds  of  those  small  Midwest 
publishers;  newsprint. 

Like  other  big  business  interests  in 
America’s  “Golden  Age,”  domestic 
paper  manufacturers  were  building  a 
monopoly,  principally  through  a 
heavy  tariff  on  imported  newsprint. 

Newsprint  prices  were  a  particular¬ 
ly  crushing  burden  for  papers  like 
those  represented  in  the  first  IDPA 
meeting,  none  of  which  exceeded 
5,000  circulation. 

The  question  asked  by  IDPA  found¬ 
ers  like  Robert  Mann  Woods  of  Joliet, 
Ill.,  E.A.  Nattinger  of  Ottawa,  III., 
and  John  W.  Fomof  of  Steator  was  a 
basic  one:  Why  should  newsprint  cost 
them  $75  a  ton  when  a  low-cost 
method  of  production  from  wood  pulp 
that  had  been  in  use  since  1867  had 
made  paper  mills  more  efficient  than 
ever? 

After  discussing  the  issue  and  con¬ 
ducting  a  survey  —  the  first  in  what 
would  become  an  IDPA  hallmark  — 
the  members  formed  a  cooperative 
newsprint  purchasing  organization. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  would  grow  to  nearly  500 
papers,  becoming  the  oldest  and 
largest  regional  daily  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Inland  celebrates  its  100th 
anniversary  at  the  scene  of  its  crea¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  in  a  convention  Oct. 
20-22. 

That  co-op  purchasing  was  later  ex- 


This  article  is  an  abridged  version  of 
‘*Nuts  and  Bolts  and  News:  A  Centen¬ 
nial  History  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,”  written  by  Eileen  Lock- 
wood. 


panded  to  include  plates  and  other 
supplies.  In  1900,  IDPA’s  newsprint 
committee  even  proposed  construct¬ 
ing  an  Inland  newsprint  mill. 

Though  co-op  purchasing  of  news¬ 
print  ended  in  1909,  the  organization 
remained  intensely  interested  in 
newsprint,  underwriting  a  survey  in 
the  1950s,  and  conducting  education¬ 
al  trips  to  Canadian  mills  in  the  early 
1970. 

Even  before  the  newsprint  venture. 
Inland  formed  a  cooperative  to  attract 
national  advertising,  a  venture  that 
Howard  Festus  Bliss,  the  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette  owner  who  was  among 
the  founders,  estimated  would  yield 
as  much  as  $40,000  a  year. 


Inland’s  annual  budget 
now  amounts  to  more 
than  $600,000  —  a  big 
increase  over  the  $38 
cash  intake  recorded  in 
1885. 


In  fact,  by  the  time  Inland  dropped 
the  venture,  the  average  medium¬ 
sized  member  newspaper  was  taking 
in  at  least  $4  million  in  advertising 
revenue. 

Almost  immediately  upon  its 
founding.  Inland  used  its  growing 
strength  in  numbers  to  lobby  govern¬ 
ment. 

Alarmed  at  the  frequent  proposed 
second-class  increases,  for  example, 
member  Frank  E.  Noyes  of  the 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star  in  1913 
proposed  a  zone  pricing  system.  Five 
years  later.  Congress  adopted  the 
idea. 

If  Inland  has  been  successful  in  its 
lobbying,  it’s  because  the  organiza¬ 
tion  right  from  the  start  used  hard 


facts  to  bolster  its  position. 

Inland’s  first  survey  resulted  from  a 
feeling  by  Moline  (Ill.)  Mail  owner 
C.J.  Zasier  that  his  departmental 
spending  percentages  were  out  of 
whack.  He  wrote  asking  other  mem¬ 
bers  about  their  expenditures. 

That  survey  was  the  precursor  of 
what  is  probably  Inland’s  best-known 
service  —  its  Daily  Newspaper  Cost 
and  Revenue  Study.  That  study  now 
encompasses  more  than  3(X)  member 
and  non-member  papers  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

A  related  survey,  the  Wage  and  Sal¬ 
ary  Survey,  was  first  conducted  in 
1930.  Among  its  findings:  the  average 
composing  room  foreman  was  making 
about  $42  a  week,  indicating  that 
“this  gentleman  is  held  in  high  regard 
by  the  small  newspaper  publisher.” 

For  many  years,  the  survey  was 
confined  to  Inland  members.  It  was 
expanded  to  non-members  in  1975 
and  now  covers  328  papers  —  half  of 
them  non-members  —  and  produces 
more  than  $34,000  in  fees. 

Inland’s  government  involvement 
has  not  always  been  motivated  by 
self-interest. 

During  World  War  11,  for  example, 
member  newspapers  helped  in  the 
distribution  of  scarce  newsprint.  In¬ 
land  interceded  with  wartime  agen¬ 
cies  when  strict  gasoline  and  tire 
rationing  threatened  to  put  some 
newspapers  out  of  business. 

Traditionally  concerned  with  the 
newspaper  production  and  business 
departments.  Inland  has  in  recent 
years  expanded  its  educational  efforts 
in  editorial  areas.  A  big  boost  for  that 
has  come  from  the  revitalized  Inland 
Foundation. 

Inland’s  annual  budget  now 
amounts  to  more  than  $600,000  —  a 
big  increase  over  the  $38  cash  intake 
recorded  in  1885. 

But  its  emphasis  remains  on  the 
small  Midwest  newspapers.  The  aver¬ 
age  circulation  of  an  Inland  member 
paper,  for  example,  is  12,000,  based 
on  an  average  which  excludes  the  21 
member  newspapers  with  more  than 
100,000  circulation. 

It’s  likely  to  remain  there,  says  in¬ 
coming  president  George  E.  Lock- 
wood,  managing  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

“Basically,  the  bedrock  of  Inland  is 
the  Midwest.  .  .  .  The  Midwest  is  our 
backyard,”  he  says. 
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New  Inland  president  is  its  first  all-editorial  leader 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Incoming  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  president  George  Lockwood 
joined  the  Midwest  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization  more  or  less  by  accident  in 
1972. 

It  was  the  sort  of  propitious  meeting 
of  man  and  organization  that  has 
helped  sustain  Inland  —  which  cele¬ 
brates  its  lOOth  anniversary  at  its 
annual  convention  Oct.  20-22  in  Chi¬ 
cago  —  for  all  those  years. 

“What  happened  was  that  in  1972 
all  the  top  leadership  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  had  previous  com¬ 
mitments  with  other  associations,” 
Lockwood,  54,  said  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view.  “So  my  wife  Eileen  (a  freelance 
writer  and  Journalist)  and  1  went  down 
to  the  meeting  in  1972  and  absolutely 
loved  it.  We  fell  in  love  with  Inland.” 

And  Inland  has  returned  the  affec¬ 
tion:  enough  to  make  Lockwood  — 
the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  assistant 
managing  editor/features  —  the  first 
Inland  president  who  came  up  in 
newspapers  completely  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  side. 

Lockwood  also  breaks  the  usual 
mold  of  presidents  in  that  he  comes 
from  a  major  metro  daily,  and  not 
from  the  small  —  average  circulation: 
12,000  —  Midwest  dailies  that  make 
up  the  bulk  of  Inland's  membership. 

“My  wife  says  I’m  an  anomaly  in 
Inland,”  Lockwood  said. 

But  in  a  wide-ranging  interview, 
Lockwood  discussed  a  mixture  of 
plans  for  Inland  that  include  those 
firmly  inside  the  organization’s  tradi¬ 
tional  mainstream  and  those  that 
would  depart  from  it. 

He  said,  for  instance,  that  he  ap¬ 
plauds  the  new  blood  he  sees  in  In¬ 
land’s  leadership  over  the  last  dec¬ 
ade. 


George  Lockwood 

“Basically,  the  organization 
.  .  .  was  getting  a  little  mossback,  a 
little  smug  about  its  activities,  its 
membership  and  its  whole  role  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  But  Inland  brought  in  new, 
aggressive  people  and  they  have  real¬ 
ly  turned  that  around,”  he  said. 

“No  longer  are  we  a  sleepy  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  Midwest  looking  back¬ 
ward  —  we’re  looking  forward  now. 
And  my  goal  is  to  have  a  real  rebirth  of 
(Inland’s)  role,”  Lockwood  declared. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Lock- 
wood  reaffirmed  Inland’s  traditional 
mission:  organizing  and  helping 
smaller,  Midwestern  newspaj)ers. 

“If  you  look  very  carefully  at  In¬ 
land’s  membership,  we  do  have  a  few 
papers  in  California,  one  or  two,  say, 
in  Massachusetts,  but  basically  the 
bedrock  of  Inland  is  the  Midwest  — 


and  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
there,”  he  said. 

So  rather  than  concentrating  on  ex¬ 
panding  geographically,  Lockwood 
said  he  plans  continued  extensive  re¬ 
cruitment  efforts,  particularly,  he 
says,  in  Ohio. 

Despite  the  continuing  trend  of 
small,  family-owned  papers  being 
swallowed  up  by  large  chains.  Inland 
membership  has  continued  to  grow, 
and  is  already  “very  close,”  the 
group  says,  to  its  goal  of  500  member 
papers  by  1987. 

“We  will  never  refuse  a  member, 
don’t  get  me  wrong,  but  we  have  work 
to  do  in  the  Midwest,”  he  said. 

Lockwood  himself  is  a  transplanted 
Midwesterner.  He  was  born  and 
raised  on  his  family’s  farm  in  Wester- 
lo,  a  tiny  town  near  Albany  in  New 
York  State’s  Heldenberg  Moutains. 

“1  learned  to  milk  before  1  learned 
to  read,”  he  recalled. 

Young  Lockwood  even  went  to  a 
one-room  school  house  until  the 
seventh  grade. 

When  he  went  to  college,  however, 
it  was  to  a  first-class  journalism 
school,  at  Syracuse  University, 
where  he  majored  both  in  journalism 
and  newspaper  studies. 

At  Syracuse,  Lockwood  foreshad¬ 
owed  later  journalistic  achievements, 
establishing,  for  example,  the  school 
paper’s  first  photography  staff. 

After  a  two-year  stint  in  the  Navy 
and  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  where  he  wrote  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  thesis  on  American  political 
caricature,  Lockwood  joined  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  as  a  police  reporter  in 
1956. 

Lockwood  quickly  gravitated  to 
the  graphic  side  of  editorial,  however, 
(Continued  on  page  27) 


Inland  convention  program:  a  most  ambitious  undertaking 


Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
celebrates  its  100th  anniversary  Oct. 
20-22  with  a  convention  featuring  the 
most  ambitious  slate  of  speakers  it  has 
ever  offered. 

Gannett  Co.  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  Allen  H.  Neuharth  will 
speak  at  the  annual  Ralph  D.  Casey 
Minnesota  Award  presentation. 

Associated  Press  president  Louis 
Boccardi  will  present  the  keynote 
address. 

Washington  Post  Co.  chairman  and 


chief  executive  officer  Katherine 
Graham  will  be  featured  at  the  con¬ 
cluding  luncheon. 

Several  popular  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists  and  cartoonists  will  be  among 
speakers  at  the  Oct.  21  sessions.  They 
include  Boston  Globe  columnist  Ellen 
Goodman;  “Miss  Manners”  col¬ 
umnist  Judith  Martin;  “Bloom  Coun¬ 
ty”  cartoonist  Berke  Breathed  and 
“Mother  Goose  &  Grimm”  cartoon¬ 
ist  Mike  Peters,  both  speaking  on 
“What’s  next  in  comic  strips?” 


Readership  problems  will  be 
addressed  by  Indianapolis  News  edi¬ 
tor  Harvey  C.  Jacobs  and  United 
Press  International  editor-in-chief 
Maxwell  McCrohon. 

“The  Future  of  American  News¬ 
papers”  will  be  examined  Tuesday, 
Oct.  22,  by  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer 
Charles  T.  Brumback;  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  president  Lloyd  Schermer;  anu 
Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News  publisher 
Joel  H.  Walker. 
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Offering  more  for  the  reader 

Los  Angeles  Times  Introduces  Its  new  Sunday  magazine; 
Orange  County  Register  offers  new,  expanded  special  sections 


The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  has  opened  the  faJI  season  with  a 
rash  of  new  features  plus  expanded 
coverage  as  it  continues  its  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
that  populous  and  affluent  county. 

The  Times,  meanwhile,  will  intro¬ 
duce  its  new  Los  Angeles  Times 
Magazine  Oct.  6,  billing  it  as  a  “home 
delivered  weekly  shaped  on  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  newspaper  concept  —  in  its 
consumer  size,  far-ranging  content 
and  brilliant  color.” 

At  the  Register,  changes  include  a 
stand-alone  Business  News  section 
seven  days  a  week,  a  new  pull-out 
tabloid  called  Preview  and  a  new 
fashion  section  named  Image.  In 
addition,  the  newspaper  has  switched 
from  Family  Weekly  to  Parade  for  its 
Sunday  magazine. 

The  business  section  will  focus  on  a 
different  theme  each  day:  personal  in¬ 
vesting;  advertising,  marketing  and 
retail;  real  estate;  high  technology; 
business  people;  small  business,  and 
corporate  concerns. 

The  Friday  Preview  section  will 
offer  news  about  the  entertainment 
industry,  listings  for  Orange  County 


events  and  reviews.  Image,  also  a  Fri¬ 
day  section,  will,  according  to  editor 
N.  Christian  Anderson,  go  “into  the 
closets  of  Orange  County  and  see 
what  Orange  Countians  are 
wearing.” 

He  noted  the  section  also  will  in¬ 
clude  profiles  on  the  county’s  “most 
fashionable  folks”  and  reports  on  the 

At  the  Times,  publisher 
Tom  Johnson  termed  the 
new  magazine  “one  of 
the  most  Important 
projects  at  the  Los 
Angles  Times  In  recent 
years.” 

latest  fashions  from  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  and  international  fashion  centers. 

At  the  Times,  publisher  Tom  John¬ 
son  termed  the  new  magazine  “one  of 
the  most  important  projects  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  recent  years.” 

The  magazine  replaces  the  Times’ 
Sunday  magazine.  Home,  which  be¬ 
gan  publication  in  1940.  The  latter’s 


most  popular  features  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  new  publication, 
according  to  its  editors. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine  is 
being  produced  by  a  26-member  staff 
under  the  direction  of  Times  associate 
editor  Jean  Sharley  Taylor.  Regular 
contributors  will  include  Times  staff¬ 
ers  and  freelancers. 

Michael  Parrish,  a  former  freelance 
writer  and  managing  editor  of  San 
Francisco  magazine,  has  been  named 
associate  editor  for  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Wallace  Guenther  will  serve  as 
editorial  director  for  the  magazine  as 
well  as  for  the  twice-a-year  Traveling 
in  Style  magazine. 

The  magazine’s  first  issue  closed  at 
160  pages  in  May.  Additional  pages  of 
zoned  advertising  will  push  the  first 
issue  to  188  pages  in  some  regions  of 
the  market.  Advertising  is  split  evenly 
between  retail  and  national  accounts. 

Vance  Stickell,  the  paper’s  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  marketing,  said 
sales  for  subsequent  issues  are 
strong,  with  a  “substantial  number” 
of  first-issue  national  advertisers 
placing  schedules  that  will  run  well 
into  1986. 


AP  board  votes  4.6%  assessment  increase 


The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  has  voted  a  1986 
general  assessment  increase  of  4.6%, 
which  it  said  is  the  lowest  in  15  year. 

The  assessment  goes  into  effect 
January  4, 1986,  for  AP’s  1 ,300  news¬ 
paper  and  5,7(X)  broadcast  members. 
The  decision  was  made  at  the  board’s 
annual  budget  meeting  Oct.  9-10  in 
New  York  City. 

Frank  Batten,  AP  board  chairman 
and  chairman  of  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
said  the  1986  budget  includes  the  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  of  AP’s  satellite 
news  distribution  network,  pioneered 
to  reduce  AT&T  charges,  and  the 
purchase  of  equipment  required  to 
serve  new  AP  members. 

He  said  part  of  the  increase  will 
enable  AP  to  launch  a  new  national 
election  system,  a  custom-designed 
computerized  system  for  tabulating 
and  reporting  votes  at  the  state  level, 
beginning  with  two  elections  this 


November.  This  will  ultimately  re¬ 
duce  AP  costs  for  covering  all  state 
elections. 

Batten  said  AP  must  also  substan¬ 
tially  upgrade  its  financial  services 
with  installation  of  a  new,  broader, 
and  more  flexible  high  speed  net¬ 
work-based  computer  system.  Also 
included  are  purchases  to  enhance  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  news 
and  photos  worldwide  such  as  port¬ 
able  transmitters,  LaserPhoto  receiv¬ 
ers  and  the  expansion  and  additional 
installation  of  the  AP-developed  elec¬ 
tronic  darkroom. 

Batten  said  the  budget  has  cost  re¬ 
ducing  capital  investments  which  will 
hold  down  AP’s  future  operating 
costs,  such  as  an  upgrade  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  carbon  system  by  which  mem¬ 
bers  send  stories  into  AP  bureaus. 

“We’ve  never  been  more  confident 
of  AP’s  resources  to  provide  a  pre¬ 
mier  news  and  photo  product  for  its 
members  and  to  develop  the  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  needed  to  deliver 


them  efficiently,”  Batten  said. 

The  general  assessment  increase  in 
January  will  be  combined  with  the 
second  step  of  the  phase-in  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  based  newspaper  formula 
which  went  into  effect  last  year.  Thus, 
changes  in  circulation  also  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  new  precise  assessment 
for  each  member. 

Members  receiving  increases  under 
the  circulation  formula  will  continue 
to  go  up  to  a  maximum  of  5%  a  year 
until  they  reach  their  appropriate  cir¬ 
culation  rates.  The  4.6%  general  in¬ 
crease  will  be  in  addition  to  the  5% 
step. 

Members  receiving  decreases 
under  the  circulation  formula  will  go 
down  in  the  five  equal  annual  steps 
that  remain.  The  1986  decrease  will  be 
offset  to  varying  degrees  by  the 
4.6%  general  increase. 

The  AP  will  mail  the  exact  figures  to 
each  member  November  1,  Batten 
said. 
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Targeting  the  business  elites 

The  Financial  Times  seeks  a  bigger  share  of  U.S.  business  readers 
but  denies  it  is  competing  head-on  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal 


By  George  Garneau 

How  does  a  London-based  finan¬ 
cial  newspaper  compete  on  the  home 
turf  of  an  institution  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  journalism  that  dwarfs  it  in  size? 

Simply  put,  it  doesn't. 

The  Financial  Times  doesn’t  ex¬ 
pect  Wall  Street  Journal  readers  to 
cancel  their  subscriptions  and  sign  up 
for  the  FT.  It  does,  however,  expect 
several  thousand  elite  executives  in 
international  business  and  finance  to 


Its  marketing  plan  calls 
for  North  American 
circulation  to  increase 
from  6,000  before  it 
started  printing  its  North 
American  edition  in 
southern  New  Jersey  in 
July  to  25,000  by  1988. 


sign  up  for  the  FT  in  the  next  few 
years  as  a  result  of  its  new,  U.S.- 
printed  edition  and  marketing  efforts. 

Laurance  Allen,  director  of  North 
American  operations,  downplays  the 
notion  of  head-to-head  competition 
between  the  FT  and  the  WSJ.  He 
wants  readers  to  view  the  FT  as  a 
“supplement”  source  of  information 
to  those  who  already  read  the  WSJ. 

“They’re  not  going  to  stop  reading 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  because  we’re 
around,”  Allen  said  recently  in  an  in¬ 
terview.  “The  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
the  paper  of  record  for  U.S.  markets. 
We  are  the  paper  of  record  for  Lon¬ 
don  and  European  markets  and  inter¬ 
national  lending.  Our  strength  is  giv¬ 
ing  coverage  of  international  bond 
markets  and  what  is  going  on  interna¬ 
tionally.” 

The  FT,  which  calls  itself 
“Europe’s  business  newspaper,” 
wants  a  bigger  piece  of  the  action  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  marketing 
plan  calls  for  North  American  circula¬ 
tion  to  increase  from  6,000  before  it 
started  printing  its  North  American 
edition  in  southern  New  Jersey  in  July 
to  25,000  by  1988.  Circulation  has 
already  climbed  by  one-third  to  8,000. 


The  key  word  in  the  FT’s  efforts  to 
expand  sales  in  North  America — and 
WSJ’s  foreign  moves  —  is  interna¬ 
tional.  As  business  and  finance  be¬ 
come  increasingly  global  operations 
—  deregulation  moves  soon  to  take 
place  in  London  markets  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  accelerate  that  trend  —  so 
are  the  newspapers  that  cover  them. 

The  WSJ  already  prints  two  edi¬ 
tions,  for  Asia  and  for  Europe,  at 
three  sites  outside  the  United  States. 
And  the  FT  since  1979  has  been  print¬ 
ing  in  Frankfurt,  West  Germany. 

While  both  the  IT  and  WSJ  domin¬ 
ate  their  home  markets,  neither  sells 
papers  heavily  elsewhere  —  but  both 
are  trying  to  change  that. 

With  its  heavy  emphasis  on  interna¬ 
tional  business  and  European  money 
markets,  the  FT  hopes  to  capture  a 
share  of  North  American  readers, 
cashing  in  on  its  international  reputa¬ 
tion  and  enhanced  ability  to  deliver  its 
distinctive  pink  newspaper  here. 

The  FT  also  is  mindful  that  14%  of 
its  advertising  —  $  10  million  a  year  — 
comes  from  North  America. 

On  July  1  the  FT  started  printing  a 
North  American  edition  at  a  commer¬ 
cial  plant  in  Bellmawr,  N.J. 

By  publishing  via  satellite,  with  the 
earth’s  rotation  working  in  its  favor, 
the  FT  promises  hand  delivery  on  the 
day  of  publication  in  16  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Previous¬ 
ly,  the  FT  was  flown  by  commercial 
airline  from  Frankfurt  to  the  United 
States.  It  usually  got  to  readers  a  day 
late. 


But  the  WSJ  isn’t 
exactly  running  scared  in 
the  face  of  competition. 
The  flagship  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  sells  about  2 
million  newspapers 
worldwide  compared  to 
less  than  250,000  for  the 
FT. 


Now  it  is  trucked  to  nearby  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  flown  to  North  Amer¬ 
ican  cities.  It  prints  in  New  Jersey  at 
5:30  p.m.  and  7:15  p.m.  and  is  deliv¬ 
ered  by  breakfast  in  Los  Angeles, 
Allen  said.  Later  copies  are  trucked  to 


New  York  and  Washington. 

The  current  system  cost  $1  million 
for  hardware  and  compares  to  $5  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  formerly  in  air  freight 
charges. 

The  FT  is  immediately  recogniz¬ 
able  by  the  distinctive  pastel  color  of 
its  newsprint.  The  shade  is  alternately 
referred  to  as  pink,  salmon  or  peach. 
Its  format  is  in  the  old  stlye  of  over¬ 
sized  broadsheet  —  slightly  wider 
than  the  WSJ,  which  itself  is  wider 
than  most  American  papers. 


Laurence  Allen, 
director  of  the  FT’s  North 
American  operations, 
downplays  the  notion  of 
head-to-head  competition 
between  the  FT  and  the 
WSJ. 


The  FT  is  part  of  the  Pearson 
Group,  which  also  owns,  among  other 
holdings,  half  of  the  Economist, 
Royal  Doulton  china,  Madame  Tus- 
saud’s  Wax  Museum  and  the  film  pro¬ 
duction  company  that  made  such 
Academy  Award  winners  as  The  Kill¬ 
ing  Fields,  Ghandi  and  Chariots  of 
Fire. 

Founded  in  1888,  the  FT  employs 
295  full-time  editorial  staffers  in  28 
offices  around  the  world.  It  owns  41 
business  newsletters  and  six  maga¬ 
zines,  and  it  syndicates  financial  in¬ 
formation  packages  used  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
Houston  Chronicle. 

The  FT  is  composed  in  London  and 
Frankfurt  and  transmitted  to  New 
Jersey  via  Muirhead  facsimile  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  satellite  Intelsat  V,  with 
the  uplink  provided  by  British  Tele¬ 
com  and  the  downlink  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Satellite  Co.  It  is  printed  by  Ever¬ 
green  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
on  HV  Signature  offset  commercial 
presses.  A  commercial  printer  was 
chosen  because  newspapers  could 
not  handle  a  paper  with  pages  15  '/i 
inches  wide. 

The  FT  publishes  editions  of  34  to 
48  pages  in  an  eight-column  format. 
Few  pictures  are  used  and  when  they 
are  they  are  small.  Inside  the  paper 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Death  in  Afghanistan 

The  photographer  who  accompanied  him  recaiis  the  Soviet  attack 
that  kiiied  Arizona  Repubiic  medicai  writer  Charies  Thornton 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

.  .the  sky  exploded  in  streaks  of 
red  and  green.  I  recognized  them  as 
tracer  bullets.  I  tried  to  squeeze  my¬ 
self  into  the  floorboards.  Bullets, 
which  had  been  whizzing  above,  were 
hitting  closer  to  us.  The  driver 
swerved  the  truck  and  slammed  into 
an  embankment. 

“I  pulled  myself  and  dived  and 
twisted  over  the  truck’s  side,  yelling, 
‘I’m  bailing  out!’  ” 

Thus  did  Arizona  Republic  photo¬ 
grapher  Peter  Schlueter  describe  the 
Soviet  ambush  in  Afghanistan  that 
killed  his  colleague,  reporter  Charles 
Thornton,  on  September  19. 

In  an  October  6  Republic  story, 
“Trek  From  Hell,”  filed  from  Paki¬ 
stan,  Schlueter,  who  survived  the 
attack  unhurt,  said  the  two  had  made 
their  way  into  Afghanistan  Sept.  6  to 
cover  an  international  medical  corps 
aiding  rebels  fighting  the  govermnent 
and  its  Soviet  allies. 

Their  trip  was  arranged  and  aided 
by  the  rebels,  or  Mujahideen,  and  in¬ 
volved  a  14-hour  jeep  trip  over  rough, 
mined  desert  roads  into  Afghanistan. 

It  was  on  the  way  out,  Schlueter 
wrote,  that  their  Dodge  Ram  pickup 
truck,  which  also  contained  another 
American  and  13  Mujahideen,  ran 
into  the  helicopter  ambush. 

Before  the  strike,  Schlueter  re¬ 
membered,  “I  told  Charles,  ‘I  hope 

The  Republic 
cameraman  hid  in  a  cave 
for  a  day  and  a  half  until 
some  Mujahideen  came 
In  and  said  they  had 
found  Thornton’s  body 
behind  the  truck. 


they  don’t  move  Mujahideen  in  here 
when  some  of  the  others  get  out  near 
Kandahar.’  ” 

‘‘Charles  was  philosophical.  The 
Afghans  with  few  vehicles  available 
to  them  couldn’t  resist  packing  them 
in,  he  said.” 

Then,  further  describing  the  attack, 
which  took  place  about  10  p.m.,  the 
photographer  recalled  that  ‘‘Some¬ 
thing  pinned  my  legs.  I  wriggled  free. 


then  crawled  Army  style  15  yards 
down  a  shallow  ravine  as  bullets  con¬ 
tinued  to  fly  overhead. 

‘‘Ten  seconds  before,  there  had 
been  16  people  in  the  truck.  Now  I 
could  see  no  one. 

In  an  editorial  on 
Thornton’s  killing  headed 
“Death  of  a  Hero,’’  the 
Republic  said  It  was  a 
“painful  reminder  of  the 
high  risks  so  often 
involved  in  the  pursuit  of 
principle  and  the  search 
for  truth.” 

‘‘‘Here  I  am  in  an  ambush,’  I 
thought,  ‘and  I’m  not  scared.’  I  was 
too  busy  to  be  scared.  All  I  could 
think  was,  ‘what  to  do  now?  Where 
are  Charles  and  John  (Maugnum,  a 
Miami,  Fla.,  nurse)?’ 

‘‘I  was  alone,  and  Soviet  tracer  bul¬ 
lets  were  spattering  everywhere.  For 
a  while  there,  I  didn’t  dare  move. 

‘‘They  continued  firing  into  the 
truck  for  four  or  five  minutes,  then 
slackened.  At  that  time,  I  could  hear 
commands  shouted  to  the  ambush 
team.  I  strained  to  recognize  the  lan¬ 
guage  but  I  couldn’t.” 

Later,  Schlueter  reported,  the 
attackers  began  lobbing  in  mortar 
shells.  Soldiers,  he  continued,  shot  at 
the  truck  for  several  hours  ‘‘until  it 
finally  burst  into  flames.” 

The  Republic  cameraman  hid  in  a 
cave  for  a  day  and  a  half  until  some 
Mujahideen  came  in  and  said  they  had 
found  Thornton’s  body  behind  the 
truck. 

‘‘He  had  been  shot  in  the  neck  and 
chest,”  Schlueter  wrote.  ‘‘I  assumed 
he  was  knocked  off  the  truck  by  the 
force  of  the  bullets.” 

Maugnum  had  survived  the  shoot¬ 
ing  but  three  Mujahideen  also  had 
been  killed  and  four  wounded, 
according  to  Schlueter. 

The  photographer  was  forced  to 
hide  out  for  several  days,  becoming  ill 
and  losing  15  to  20  pounds,  he  said. 
He  disclosed  that  he  eventually 
reached  the  Pakistan  border  by  walk¬ 
ing  12  to  14  hours  day  and  night  until 
he  and  rebel  escorts  reached  a  Mu¬ 


jahideen  stronghold,  where  he  was 
given  a  ride  to  the  border  in  a  truck. 

In  an  editorial  on  Thornton’s  killing 
headed  ‘‘Death  of  a  Hero,”  the  Re¬ 
public  said  it  was  a  ‘‘painful  reminder 
of  the  high  risks  so  often  involved  in 
the  pursuit  of  principle  and  the  search 
for  truth. 

‘‘And  yet,”  the  editorial  continued, 
‘‘they  are  risks  that  the  Thorntons  of 
this  world  readily  and  routinely 
assume.  The  extreme  hazards,  they 
rightly  reckon,  go  with  the  territory 
they  have  chosen  to  cover. 

‘‘It  has  been  accurately  said  that 
Thornton,  50,  died  doing  what  he 
loved  and  did  best:  reporting. 

‘‘It  would  be  inaccurate,  however, 
for  anyone  to  assume  that  the  risk¬ 
taking  medical  writer  was  a  thrill- 
seeker  who  was  preoccupied  with  the 
violence  and  death  that  are  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  war. 

‘‘Thornton  was  a  quiet  man  whose 
concerns  were  for  the  living,  and,  in 
his  last  quest,  for  the  suffering 
Afghans  have  endured  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  invaders.  .  .  .  According 
to  Tass,  Thornton  and  the  others  were 
‘uninvited  guests’  who  were  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  ‘in  search  of  sensational  re¬ 
ports  from  that  country.’ 

‘‘If,  as  is  held,  truth  is  self-evident, 
then  the  Tass  pronouncement  is 
quickly  exposed  for  the  lie  that  it  is. 

“Here,  I  am  in  an 
ambush,’  I  thought,  ‘and 
I’m  not  scared.’  I  was  too 
busy  to  be  scared.  All  I 
could  think  was,  ‘what  to 
do  now?  Where  are 
Charles  and  John 
(Maugnum,  a  Miami,  Fla., 
nurse)?’  ” 

‘‘It  is  callous  to  the  point  of  obscen¬ 
ity  for  the  Soviet  invaders,  who  are 
methodically  slaughtering  Afghan  re¬ 
sistance  fighters,  to  talk  of  uninvited 
guests.  .  .  .  Charles  Thornton.  .  .and 
others  like  him  were  simply  doing 
their  job  —  trying  to  find  the  truth  — 
and  for  that,  they  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  tribute  and  have  earned  the 
right  to  go  down  as  heroes  in  any¬ 
body’s  book.” 
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Arch  and  Della  Baumgartner 
The  Mail-Journal 
Milford,  Indiana 


By  Tom  Riordan 


Arch  and  Della  Baumgartner  lis¬ 
tened  to  their  son. 

As  a  result,  in  15  years,  gross  sales 
of  their  family  weekly  grew  from 
$150,000  to  $3.3  million. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Arch  and  Della 
were  pretty  typical  Indiana  country 
newspeople. 

Their  Mail-Journal,  serving  Mil¬ 
ford  and  nearby  Syracuse,  Indiana, 
had  3,500  paid  subscribers. 

They  owned  three  Linotypes,  one 
with  a  teletypsetter;  a  four-page 
flatbed  press;  stones,  chases,  foundry 
type. 

Everything  was  paid  for. 

And  they  enjoyed  small-town  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Their  lives  started  to  change  in 
1966. 

That  year  their  son,  Ron,  graduated 
in  journalism  from  Indiana  Universi¬ 
ty.  He  went  to  work  for  his  folks, 
selling  advertising. 

A  neighboring  weekly  publisher 
had  earlier  advised  Arch  and  Della, 
"You’ve  sent  your  son  to  college. 
Now  listen  to  him.  Don’t  be  like  my 
dad  was  to  me.’’ 

So  Arch  and  Della  listened. 

"Merchants  keep  telling  me  we 
don’t  have  enough  circulation,’’  Ron 
told  his  folks. 


“Arch  is  a  great 
country  newspaperman. 
He  cares  about  his  paper 
and  his  peopie  and  the 
area  the  paper  serves.” 


About  then  the  shopper  phe¬ 
nomenon  had  begun  to  spread 
through  Indiana. 

Ron  warned,  "We’d  better  start 
one.  If  we  don’t  someone  else  will 
come  in  here  and  get  a  shopper 
going.’’ 

Arch  and  Della  explained  their 


(Riordan  spent  37  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  including  16  years  as  a 
"country”  editor.) 


Arch  Baumgartner 


equipment  couldn’t  handle  another 
publication,  especially  the  old  Miehle 
flatbed. 

"Then  let’s  get  an  offset  press.” 

The  Goss  salesman  had  been  a  reg¬ 
ular  visitor  to  their  shop.  So  Arch 
called  him.  "I  guess  we’re  ready.” 

A  $37,800  commitment  soon  had  a 
two-unit  Goss  Community  installed, 
along  with  other  assorted  offset  gear. 

Ron  mapped  a  marketing  plan  to 
blanket  Kosciusko  County  with  a 
free-circulation  publication.  Included 
was  the  city  of  Warsaw.  Merchants 
there  had  been  telling  Ron  the  daily 
had  priced  them  off  its  pages. 

"What  are  we  going  to  call  it?” 
Arch  asked  Ron. 

They  kicked  around  a  lot  of  possibi¬ 
lities. 

Finally,  Ron  said,  "Dad,  I’ve  got 
the  name  for  the  paper.” 

"Well,  what  is  it?” 

I  just  told  you.  The  Paper.  Think 
about  it. 

"Not  too  bad.  I  like  it.” 

The  first  issue  went  into  21,000 
homes.  Advertisers  gave  The  Paper 
immediate  support. 

Two  years  later,  a  Goshen  edition 
of  The  Paper  debuted.  Again,  instant 
acceptance.  In  another  year,  an 
Elkhart  edition. 

Combined  circulation  now  is 
76,800. 

Issues  run  52  to  72  pages  tabloid. 
Some  advertisers  run  in  all  three. 
Others  take  advantage  of  a  lineup  of 
selected  zones.  Delivery  is  by  motor 
routes  in  rural  areas  and  carriers  in 


cities. 

The  Mail-Journal  continues  as  a 
solid,  paid  3,500-circulation  weekly 
covering  Milford  and  Syracuse. 

The  Baumgartner  operation  em¬ 
ploys  100.  The  Goss  Community  has 
grown  to  seven  units,  with  two  fold¬ 
ers.  The  plant  covers  30,000  square 
feet  —  and  continues  to  be  enlarged. 

Some  45  publications  and  advertis¬ 
ing  circulars  roll  off  the  Baumgartner 
press. 

Last  year’s  gross  was  $3.3  million. 
The  family  predicts  1985  will  climb  to 
between  $4  and  $5  million. 


Deiia,  who  fieided  the 
cali,  asked,  “Were  you 
picked  up  for  speeding?” 

“Weii,  yes,  but. . .” 

‘Then  your  name  wiii 
be  printed.” 

“Hi  sue  you!” 

“Better  get  your  iawyer 
ready,  because  it’s  going 
in.” 


Arch  says  The  Paper  is  "a  free 
newspaper,  although  we  don’t  claim 
to  cover  all  its  communities”  like  the 
Mail-Journal  does.  There’s  a  10- 
person  editorial  staff  to  generate  news 
and  pictures  for  the  Mail-Journal  and 
the  three  editions  of  The  Paper. 

About  40%  of  The  Paper  contains 
first-rate  editorial  matter. 

Like  the  popular  feature  "Speak 
Out.”  Ron  freely  admits  it’s  pat¬ 
terned  after  "Sound  Off,”  originated 
by  Bob  Myers  at  The  County  Press  of 
Lapeer,  Michigan. 

Readers  are  invited  to  telephone 
their  opinions  on  anything  —  without 
giving  their  names. 

Comments  are  recorded  between  5 
p.m.  and  8  a.m.  Each  morning  the 
night’s  observations  are  transcribed. 
Ron  reads  them,  eliminating  those 
which  border  on  libel.  About  30  items 
appear  in  each  issue  of  The  Paper. 

Reader  calls  bounce  all  over  the  ball 
park. 

Here’s  one  sample; 

"In  the  past  two  issues  of  The  Pa¬ 
per  Speak  Out,  I  have  seen  items 
attacking  thin  p>eopie  for  hating  fat 
people,  items  attacking  foreigners  for 
settling  in  Warsaw,  items  about  bigots 
who  complain  about  foreigners 
settling  in  Warsaw. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Weekly  Editor 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


“Complaints  about  blacks  on  wel¬ 
fare,  complaints  about  whites  on  wel¬ 
fare,  one  urging  us  to  read  the  Bible, 
another  begging  God  to  wipe  us  out 
and  start  over.  One  in  which  a  person 
interferes  in  everyone’s  business  by 
urging  us  to  mind  our  own  business. 

“All  of  this  confirms  my  deepest 
suspicions.  1  really  am  the  only  sane 
person  left.” 

Another  feature  “For  Singles  Only,” 
generates  dollars  as  well  as  reader  in¬ 
terest.  For  $5  a  lonely  single  (over  18) 
can  tell  about  himself/herself  and  list 
the  traits  he/she  would  like  in  a  com¬ 
panion  of  the  opposite  sex.  In  print, 
each  entry  carries  a  file  number 
(known  to  only  two  persons  at  The 
Paper). 

Singles  wishing  to  respond  pay  $1 
with  a  note  to  the  file  number.  The 
Paper  forwards  the  correspondence. 
Several  marriages  have  resulted. 

The  Paper  carries  county  news, 
some  picked  up  from  the  Mail- 
Journal.  Obituaries,  marriage 
licenses,  birth,  court  and  police  re¬ 
ports,  hospital  admissions  and  dis¬ 
charges,  area  entertainment  and  lists 
of  coming  events. 

“I  certainly  give  the  credit  to  Ron¬ 
nie,”  says  Arch  for  the  rousing  suc¬ 
cess  of  The  Paper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Arch  Baumgartner,  now  68,  hustled 
for  nickels  and  dimes  as  long  as  he  can 
remember.  He  was  the  youngest  of  15 
children.  His  father  died  before  Arch 
reached  his  teens.  He  worked  at  every 
odd  job  he  could  get.  His  first  brush 
with  newspapers  came  when  he  sold 
Grit,  the  one-time  popular  national 
feature  weekly. 

In  1939,  when  he  was  21,  Arch 
bought  his  hometown,  hand-set  Mil¬ 
ford  Mail.  The  price  was  $1,800.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  buy  a  one- 
magazine  Linotype  for  $600  —  and 
teach  himself  how  to  operate  it. 

World  War  II  arrived.  Arch  joined 
the  Air  Force.  His  sister,  Edith, 
agreed  to  run  the  Mail  until  Arch  got 
back. 

Following  the  war,  Della  and  Arch 
moved  into  the  tiny  quarters  above 
the  shop.  There  was  no  plumbing.  So, 
together,  they  installed  it. 

In  1950,  Arch  decided  to  expand. 
He  started  a  weekly  in  Pierceton 
(named  after  President  Franklin 
Pierce).  He  called  it  the  Pierceton 
Press. 

In  1%1,  Arch  learned  that  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  eight  miles  to  Milford’s  east,  the 
bank  had  foreclosed  on  the  Syracuse- 
Wawsee  Journal.  He  purchased  that 
paper’s  name  and  postal  permit  for 
$6,500.  “Della  was  mad  as  hell,” 


Ron  Baumgartner,  Arch  and  Della's 
son,  chats  with  customers. 

Arch  remembers. 

The  Baumgartners  combined  Mil¬ 
ford  and  Syracuse  into  one  paper, 
naming  it  The  Mail-Journal.  And 
eventually  phased  out  the  Pierceton 
Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Arch  says  his  philosophy  of  weekly 
publishing  is  “as  basic  as  'names 
make  news.’  We  try  to  keep  our  pa¬ 
pers  loaded  with  local  names.” 

That  goes  for  local  pictures,  too. 
There’ll  be  an  average  of  50  photos 
each  week.  Arch  says.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  120. 

“I  like  to  know  the  local  people. 
Sometimes  when  1  go  into  a  restaurant 
for  coffee,  people  might  razz  me. 
That’s  OK.  If  they  don’t,  they  could 
be  sitting  on  the  best  news  story  and 
not  tell  me.” 

Jeri  Selly,  who  has  been  part  of  the 
Baumgartner  editorial  team  for  28 
years,  says,  “Arch  is  a  great  country 
newspaperman.  He  cares  about  his 
paper  and  his  people  and  the  area  the 
paper  serves.  There  are  things  he  has 
covered  for  years.  If  he  sees  a  picture 
needs  to  be  taken  he  just  takes  it.  Arch 
still  does  the  makeup  for  page  one  (of 
the  Mail-Journal),  two  and  four  (the 
weekly’s  full  editorial  page).” 

Ron  says  of  his  dad,  “He’s  out 
there.  He  knows  what’s  going  on.  In  a 
small  town  you  have  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  people.  Grass  roots  journal¬ 
ism  —  he  has  his  thumb  on  it. 

“He  might  deliver  a  load  of  en¬ 
velopes  to  a  printing  customer.  Then 
he’ll  sit  down  and  shoot  the  breeze. 
And  he’ll  come  back  with  story 
ideas.” 

Arch  will  tell  a  visitor,  “When  you 
have  good  help  you  don’t  have  to 
worry.” 

Then  he’ll  introduce  you  to  Lloyd 
Coy,  supervisor  of  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Back  in  the  1940s,  Coy,  as  a 
youth,  hung  around  the  Mail  shop. 


He’d  run  errands.  Eventually  he  went 
on  the  payroll  fulltime.  He’s  been 
there  ever  since. 

And  Betty  Smith,  bookkeeper  for 
33  years.  She  never  lets  a  receivable 
slip  by  unaccounted  for,  even  order¬ 
ing  the  boss  to  do  some  collecting.  “I 
always  wonder  if  I  work  for  her  or  she 
works  for  me,”  grins  Arch. 

Della,  66,  offers  another  reason  for 
the  success  of  the  family  weeklies. 
“We  treat  everybody  the  same.” 

Then  she  tells  about  all  the  requests 
to  keep  things  out  of  print.  Once  a 
minister  phoned.  He’d  been  ticketed 
for  speeding.  He  explained  his  con¬ 
gregation  would  be  shocked  if  his 
name  appeared  in  the  police  news. 

Della,  who  fielded  the  call,  asked, 
“Were  you  picked  up  for  speeding?” 

“Well,  yes,  but.  .  .” 

“Then  your  name  will  be  printed.” 

“I’ll  sue  you!” 

“Better  get  your  lawyer  ready,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  going  in.” 

Della  feels  this  policy  generates 
positive  effects.  She  says  when  an  un¬ 
disciplined  teen  gets  in  trouble  with 
police  and  he  finds  his  antics  in  print 
“it  often  helps  to  straighten  him  out.” 

Since  1973,  Arch  and  Della  have 
had  the  time  to  take  foreign  trips  with 
other  community  newspaper  editors. 
They’ve  been  part  of  seven  study 
groups. 

They’ve  photographed  and  written 
about  Russia,  India,  Iran,  Ireland, 
Germany,  South  Africa  and  China. 

When  Ron  turned  40  in  1983,  Arch 
and  Della  named  him  president  of  The 
Papers  Incorporated,  official  name  of 
the  family  operation. 

And  what  of  Arch  and  Della’s  fu¬ 
ture  plans? 

Della;  “I’ll  never  retire.  I’ve  seen 
too  many  grow  old  fast.” 

Arch:  “Hell,  I’m  doing  what  I  want 
to  do.” 

Reagan  “get  well” 
cartoon  a  big  hit 

During  President  Reagan’s  recent 
cancer  surgery,  Baltimore  News 
American’s  graphics  editor,  Mike 
Ricigliano,  drew  a  “Heal  to  the 
Chief”  get-well  cartoon  which  read¬ 
ers  were  invited  to  cut  out  and  send  to 
the  President  with  their  own  mes¬ 
sages. 

Nearly  1,100  readers  responded 
and  the  original  cartoon  along  with  all 
the  messages  were  sent  to  the  White 
House. 

President  Reagan  personally  re¬ 
plied  to  the  newspaper  and  readers  by 
letter,  saying:  “There  are  many 
things  to  love  in  this  county  of  ours, 
but  people  like  you,  your  staff  and 
your  fine  readers  are  the  most  heart¬ 
warming  of  all.” 
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were  abh  toretain  endsting  equipment  and 
have  our  plant  intact  and  at  the  same  time  inctease 
production  capacity-all  at  a  cost  we  could  affofd- 
HeadHner  Offset  repbeement  units^ 


William  deB.  Mebane,  Publisher,  The  Gmawilk  Tiem  and  Greenville  Piedmont,  Greenville,  S.C. 


The  Multimedia  grwj^’s  flagsl^  daily 
installed  a  4’Uiik/2'hal6ieck 
Headliner  Ofifeet*  press  in  line  with  its 
S'unitM'deck  Metrolincr*  press.  The  new 
press  went  successfully  on  edition,  (Hk 
schedule,  July  25, 1984. 
inues:  “Gc^  technology  allowed  both  ease 
and  reteiition  of  the  substructures  and  other 
the  letterpresses  we  retraced  And  drere’s 
fenr  snore  offset  replacement  units,  assuring 
into  the  1990$.” 

JDucctorBtllMatthews  a(^ 
of  tooHCuonii^;  the  Heatffinsr  Ofhet  and 

tHHta.tpgesiMT  or  as  two  ind^)^^ 

paper  out 


on  the  Goss  Metroliner  press  under  tight  space  conditions 
while  putting  in  the  Hea^nfcrOfi^t  press,  the  turnkey 
instdl^ion  ent  smoothly,  fc  was  a  good  paitnership- 
Goss  re^nsiveness  and  a  great  effort  by  our  own  team.” 

The  GkMs  Headliner  Ofl^  press-designed-i^  flexibility 
tttMolutions  to  a  wide  range  of  newspap(9production 

^ Goss  New^iaper  Ftodmits, 
l^l^wlod^ll  Interwhimal,  310()muiiG«tfiat 
IL  60m  (312)  65&8m 

RocCWtH 


GOSS  HEFNER  OFFSET^ 
on  edition  in  Greenville 


In-house  Dow  Jones  union  pursues  outside  affiliation 


The  governing  board  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Association  of  Publishers’ 
Employees,  Inc.,  the  in-house  union 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Bar¬ 
ron’s,  will  vote  on  November  9 
whether  to  pursue  affiliation  with  the 
Communications  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  E&P  has  learned. 

The  600,000-member  CWA  was 
unanimously  chosen  over  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  the  Graphic  Com¬ 
munications  International  Union  by 
the  lAPE’s  affiliation  committee.  The 


decision  was  endorsed  by  a  6-to-l 
vote  of  the  union’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Sources  at  the  Journal  said  the 
CWA  was  chosen  because  it  offered 
the  lAPE  the  “best  deal  from  the 
point  of  view  of  dues.’’ 

The  lAPE  represents  about  one- 
third  of  Dow  Jones’  6,000  employees. 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  is  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Journal  and  Barron’s.  The 
lAPE  was  formed  by  Dow  Jones  in 
the  1930s  in  order  to  keep  the  guild 
from  organizing  its  employees. 


Earlier  this  year,  lAPE  officials 
announced  their  intention  of  pursuing 
affiliation  with  an  outside  union. 
However,  Eric  Frankland,  a  Journal 
copy  editor  who  is  president  of  the 
lAPE,  refused  to  confirm  or  deny  the 
CWA  affiliation  recommendation. 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  full  lAPE 
board  is  needed  to  approve  pursuing 
affiliation  with  the  CWA.  If  that  vote 
is  forthcoming,  a  definitive  affiliation 
agreement  will  be  drawn  up  that  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
union  membership,  also  with  a  two- 
thirds  vote  needed  for  approval. 


Media  barred  from  questioning  of  jurors 


A  federal  judge  in  New  York  barred 
reporters  from  being  present  when  he 
questioned  prospective  jurors  in  the 
racketeering  trial  of  an  alleged  Cosa 
Nostra  boss  whether  they  had  been 
biased  by  publicity  about  the  case. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Kevin  Thomas 
Duffy  said  the  room  where  he  was 
examining  the  prospective  jurors  was 
too  small  to  allow  even  a  single  pool 
reporter.  He  said  transcripts  of  the 
proceeding  would  be  made  available 
to  the  press. 

Publicity  about  the  trial  of  alleged 


Cosa  Nostra  boss  Paul  Castellano, 
and  in  another  organized  crime  trial 
involving  an  alleged  international  her¬ 
oin  smuggling  ring,  has  become  a  ma¬ 
jor  issue.  The  identities  of  prospec¬ 
tive  jurors  are  being  kept  secret  in 
both  cases  after  stories  in  the  news 
media  raised  fears  for  their  safety. 

However,  it  was  defense  attorneys 
who  asked  Judge  Duffy  to  bar  report¬ 
ers  from  the  examination.  The  judge 
granted  the  request,  citing  the  lack  of 
space  in  the  examination  room.  He 
noted  that  the  defendants  had  agreed 


to  be  represented  in  the  proceedings 
only  by  their  lawyers. 

Government  prosecutors  in  the 
Castellano  case  said  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  examination  “should  be 
available  to  the  press.’’ 

Judge  Duffy  replied  that  “it  will  be 
available”  through  the  transcript. 

Maijorie  Coleman,  an  attorney  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  asked 
Judge  Duffy  to  admit  one  pool  report- 
to  the  examination.  The  judge  again 
refused,  still  citing  the  space  limita¬ 
tions. 
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''Hm  Computers  Have  Changed 


. . .  will  be  published  in  this  magazine 
Saturday,  February  t,  1986.  It  will  report  on 
the  uses  and  applications  of  hardware  and 
software  at  all  levels  and  for  all  functions  of  a 
newspaper’s  operations. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  computers 
have  been  covered  this  way  for  the  newspaper 
industry  in  one  section  on  a  department-by¬ 
department  basis:  Advertising,  Circulation, 
Classified,  Copy  Editing,  Design, 
Investigative  Reporting,  Mail  Room  Systems, 
Management,  Production,  Promotion,  and 
Research. 

Because  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  the 
basic  trade  publication  of  the  daily  newspaper 
industry,  and  therefore  much  relied  on  as  a 
news  and  information  source,  it  is  read  by 
virtually  one  hundred  percent  of  the  field. 

This  computer  section  will  be  a  pull-out 


with  a  special  cover.  It  will  be  referred  to 
directly  and  by  pass-alwig  far  beytmd  its 
publication  date. 

We  are  confident  that  this  special  computer 
section  offers  an  outstanding  advertising 
opptMtunity  fw  hardware  manufacturers, 
software  systems,  and  service  companies. 
Space  closing  is  January  17,  with  copy  close 
January  23. 

Plan  your  ’86  advertising  budget  to  be  a 
part  of  this  very 
infcMmative  and 
serviceable  sectioi 
of  EDITOR  & 

PUBLISHER  for 
Febmary  1.  Call 
your  nearest 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  representative  fcM- 
more  information. 


New  York/212  675-4380 

Los  Angeles/213  382-6346  Chicago/312  645-0123 

San  Francisco/415  421-7950  Toronto/416  833-6200 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Brian  T.  Meehan  was  promoted  to 
executive  news  editor  at  the  Hartford 
Courant  from  news  editor.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  the  overall  editing  and 
production  of  the  newspaper  with  fi¬ 
nal  authority  overall  sections  at  night. 

Before  his  promotion  to  news  edi¬ 
tor  last  year,  Meehan  was  deputy  met¬ 
ro  news  editor  for  two  and  one-half 
years. 

Earlier,  he  was  with  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News  and  the  Morris¬ 
town  (N.J.)  Daily  Record. 

Also  at  the  Courant,  Denis  Hor- 
GAN  was  named  assistant  managing 
editor  for  staff  development,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  improving  the  quality 
of  writing  and  reporting  in  all  editorial 
departments. 

Morgan  is  the  author  of  “Finishing 
Touches,”  a  weekly  humor  column  in 
the  newspaper’s  Northeast  Maga¬ 
zine.  He  joined  the  staff  in  1981  as 
associate  editor  and  columnist. 

Before  that,  Morgan  spent  ten  years 
at  the  Washington  Star  as  an  editor 
and  columnist  and  worked  at  the 
Bangkok  World,  Thailand,  and  the 
Boston  Globe. 


Joining  Sunday  Magazine  Net¬ 
work,  New  York,  as  account  execu- 
•tives  are: 

James  P.  Talcott,  Phyllis  Cava- 
LiERE,  and  Don  H.  Miller. 

Talcott  has  had  more  than  25  years 
in  newspaper  and  magazine  sales,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  His 
primary  territory  is  New  England. 

Cav^iere  previously  was  an  adver¬ 
tising  representative  at  McCall’s 
Working  Mother  magazine. 

Miller,  previously  an  independent 
advertising  consultant,  will  concen¬ 
trate  primarily  on  financial  and  auto¬ 
motive  import  accounts.  His  back¬ 
ground  includes  USA  Today,  where 
he  developed  marketing  programs  for 
national  advertising  supplements. 
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Bert  Walter  is  the  newly  named 
editor  of  the  Union  City  (N.J.)  Dis¬ 
patch.  He  has  been  night  news  editor 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver 
since  1982  and  previously  was  a 
news  editor  at  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  editor  of  three  publications  in 
New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania  for 
the  Ottaway  newspaper  group. 

*  *  ♦ 

Stan  Austin,  a  graduate  of  Mem¬ 
phis  State  University,  joined  the  local 
copy  desk  of  the  Kansas  City  Times. 
After  serving  an  internship  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  he  reported  for 
newspapers  in  Belleville,  111.,  and 
Memphis  and  then  was  city  editor  for 
the  weekly  St.  Louis  American. 

*  *  * 

Recent  promotions  at  the  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk, 
include  the  following: 

Joseph  P.  Banks  to  assistant  news 
editor/wire  from  wire  desk  copy 
editor. 

Michael  C.  Byrne  to  assistant 
news  editor/local  from  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  editor. 

Caren  D.  Crockett  to  local  slot 
editor  from  copy  editor. 

David  J.  Lewis  to  wire  slot  editor 
from  copy  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Lenora  Renault,  an  officer  of 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  has  retired  after  39  years  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

She  joined  MSN  as  a  research 
analyst  and  in  the  years  that  followed 
was  appointed  research  director  and 
ultimately  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

♦  *  * 

Davis  Taylor  was  named  general 
manager  of  Harte-Hanks  Direct 
Marketing/El  Paso,  which  publishes  a 
weekly  shopper,  El  Paso  Shopping 
Guide. 

With  Harte-Hanks  since  1982, 
Taylor  served  most  recently  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  in  the  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley  office  of  Southern  California’s 
Pennysaver. 


G.  FRED  WICKMAN  has  been 
named  by  the  Kansas  City  Times  as  the 
new  "About  Town"  columnist.  He  re¬ 
places  Ray  Morgan,  who  retired  after 
34  years  with  the  Times  and  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Wickman  attended  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  Columbia  and  has  worked 
1 3  years  for  the  newspapers  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  editor  and  columnist. 


James  F.  Clark,  a  veteran  Detroit 
broadcast  journalist  and  director  of 
corporate  communications  since  1978 
for  The  Evening  News  Association, 
retired  on  his  65th  birthday,  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  closing  out  nearly  47  years  in 
the  news  business. 

Michael  W.R.  Davis,  ENA  media 
relations  director,  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Clark. 

Davis  worked  for  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany’s  public  relations  staff  from  1960 
until  he  elected  early  retirement  this 
year  and  joined  ENA  in  the  newly- 
created  post  of  media  relations 
director. 

Prior  to  1960,  Davis  was  assistant 
bureau  chief  in  Detroit  for  Business 
Week  and  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Miami  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Marji  Fendel,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  advertising 
director,  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce’s  board  of  directors  and 
chairs  the  retail  development  com¬ 
mittee. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gordon  Bock  joined  Business 
Week  magazine  as  a  staff  editor  cover¬ 
ing  the  computer  industry.  He  is  a 
former  Northeast  correspondent  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and  a 
night  city  editor  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  in  New  York. 

*  ♦  * 

Gary  Connor,  formerly  retail 

sales  manager  for  the  Corsicana 

(Texas)  Daily  Sun,  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Also,  David  Burr,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Commerce 
(Texas)  Journal,  was  named  retail 
advertising  manager;  and  Kate 
Arnold,  former  phone  room  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal 
News,  was  named  classified  manager. 

Arnold  replaces  Ron  Gall,  who 
left  to  join  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Pres5. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
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Dow  Jones  and  Ottawa/  title  changes 
effective  with  the  New  Year 


James  H.  Ottawa/  Jr. 

James  H.  Ottawa/  Jr.  has  been 
elected  a  senior  vice  president  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dow  Jones’  Affiliated  Com¬ 
panies  Group  effective  January  I .  He 
will  be  based  in  New  York  and  fills  the 
post  formerly  held  by  the  late  George 
Flynn. 

John  S.  Goodreds,  now  Ottawa/ 
executive  vice  president,  becomes 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
on  January  1  and  assumes  many  of 
Ottaway’s  present  responsibilities. 

Ottawa/,  47,  will  remain  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Ott¬ 
awa/  Newspapers,  Inc.  (a  wholly 
owned  Dow  Jones  subsidiary),  and 
spend  several  days  a  week  at  Ottawa/ 
headquarters  in  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. 
He  also  is  to  serve  as  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  representative  for  certain 
other  Dow  Jones  affiliates,  including 
the  Richard  D.  Irwin  book  publishing 
subsidiary  and  Dow  Jones  newsprint 
ventures  in  Quebec  and  Virginia. 

A  graduate  of  Yale  University,  Ott¬ 
awa/  began  his  career  with  Ottawa/ 
Newspapers  in  1960  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times 
and  subsequently  held  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  administrative  positions  at 
the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record,  the  Pocono  Record,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  and  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times.  He  became 
president  and  a  director  of  Ottawa/ 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  upon  its  merger 
with  Dow  Jones  in  1970  and  chairman 
of  the  board  upon  the  retirement  of 
James  H.  Ottawa/  Sr.  in  1979. 

Goodreds,  51,  joined  Ottawa/  in 
1970  as  assistant  treasurer  and  was 
named  treasurer  later  that  year,  and 
successively  financial  vice  president, 
vice  president  of  finance  and  develop¬ 
ment,  senior  vice  president,  and  in 
1980,  executive  vice  president.  Since 


John  S.  Goodreds 

1972,  he  has  been  operating  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  and 
since  1978,  a  member  of  the  Ottawa/ 
board  of  directors. 

Before  entering  the  newspaper 
business,  Goodreds  was  budget  man¬ 
ager  of  Bristol  Laboratories  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Colgate 
University  and  holds  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  business  administration  from 
Syracuse  University.  Recently,  he 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Press  Institute  in 
Reston,  Va. 

♦  *  * 

Tracy  Wilkinson  has  been 
appointed  Nicaragua  bureau  chief  for 
United  Press  International.  She 
joined  UPl  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  served 
as  Peru-Bolivia  bureau  chief.  A  1980 
graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
she  worked  for  the  Atlanta  Journal 
before  joining  the  wire  service. 

Bureau  manager  and  state  editor 
changes  at  UPI  include  the  following; 

William  Brewer,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  Iowa  statehouse  for  the  past 
year,  was  named  Iowa  state  editor 
and  Des  Moines  bureau  manager.  He 


succeeds  Alice  Noble-Allgire, 
who  resigned. 

Thomas  Burnett,  most  recently 
New  Jersey  state  editor  and  Trenton 
bureau  manager,  was  appointed  Ohio 
state  editor  and  Columbus  bureau 
manager.  He  succeeds  John  T. 
Kady,  who  was  promoted  to  regional 
sales  executive  for  newspapers  in 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

Amanda  Mueller  was  named 
Davenport,  Iowa,  bureau  manager, 
replacing  Mark  Ridolfi,  who  re¬ 
signed.  She  previously  was  a  public 
relations  photographer  at  Southern 
Illinois  U  ni versity/Ed wards ville,  and 
will  cover  the  University  of  Iowa 
sports  teams  as  well  as  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  in  eastern  Iowa  and  western  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Lyda  Phillips  was  named  bureau 
manager  of  the  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
office.  She  joined  UPI  in  March  1984 
and  has  worked  in  Concord,  N.H., 
and  Hartford  offices,  and  replaces 
Dennis  C.  Milewski,  who  transfer¬ 
red  to  Hartford  as  Connecticut  state 
editor  and  Hartford  bureau  manager. 

!|c  :|e  :|c 

Del  Marbrook  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  North  Jersey 
Herald-News,  Passaic. 

Marbrook  has  been  editor  of  four 
dailies  in  northeast  Ohio — Lake 
County  Telegraph,  Geauga  Times- 
Leader,  Ashtabula  Star-Beacon  and 
the  Conneaut  News-Herald. 

He  has  worked  as  a  reporter, 
bureau  chief  and  editor  for  a  number 
of  newspapers,  including  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  the 
Washington  Star. 

♦  ♦  * 

Fred  Splaine  was  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Suburbanite 
Newspapers,  Cresskill,  N.J.  He  pre¬ 
viously  was  retail  ad  manager  for  the 
Paterson  (N.J.)  News  and  prior  to 
that  classified  ad  manager  and 
account  representative  for  the  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 
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Drusilla  AAenaker  Mark  Potts  Kenneth  A.  Briggs 


John  P.  Kosanke,  vice  president 
of  marketing  for  The  Miami  Herald 
Publishing  Company,  was  named 
president  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers  Sales,  Inc.,  in  New  York. 

He  succeeds  Edward  T.  Par- 
melee,  who  was  named  chairman  and 
remains  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
company. 

Kosanke  has  been  with  the  Herald 
since  1976  when  he  was  named  vice 
president  and  advertising  director  re¬ 
sponsible  for  retail,  classified,  general 
advertising  and  creative  services.  He 
subsequently  was  given  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  marketing  research  and  com¬ 
munity  relations  as  well  as  the  Miami 
News  circulation  division.  Prior  to  the 
Herald,  Kosanke  spent  four  years 
with  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales 
in  New  York  as  director  of  sales. 

Parmelee  has  served  as  president  of 
KRNS  since  its  inception  in  1972  and 
was  named  vice  president/marketing 
of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc., 
in  1980. 

*  ♦  * 

Buck  Buchanan,  J.  Walter 
Thompson-US A  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  U.S.  media  director  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  serve  on  a  transitional  basis 
through  December  3 1 . _ 
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Drusilla  Menaker  has  been 
appointed  Associated  Press  chief  of 
bureau  in  Newark,  N.J. 

Menaker  was  a  reporter  for  the  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.J.)  Herald-News  from  1980 
until  she  joined  the  AP  in  Philadelphia 
in  1981.  She  transferred  to  Newark 
the  next  year  and  subsequently  be¬ 
came  news  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Kenneth  A.  Briggs,  former  New 
York  Times  religion  editor  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  National  Catholic  Re¬ 
porter,  the  Kansas  City-based  inde¬ 
pendent  newsweekly,  as  a  regular  col¬ 
umnist. 

Religion  writer  with  the  Times  for 
the  past  decade,  Briggs  left  the  paper 
last  May  and  is  living  in  Easton,  Pa., 


Roy  Edward  Carroll,  61 ,  former 
reporter  and  free-lance  political  wri¬ 
ter  for  the  Malden  (Mass.)  Evening 
News  and  former  public  information 
director  for  the  Malden  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Authority,  died  September  28. 
♦  *  * 

Joseph  Karlin,  76,  a  former  report¬ 
er  and  free-lance  political  writer  for 
the  Malden  (Mass.)  Tribune,  died  Au¬ 
gust  7.  He  also  had  been  a  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Globe  and  Boston  Herald 
American. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Stephen  Burak,  65,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  illustrator/mapmaker  for  36 
years,  died  of  cancer  on  July  24. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Laurence  M.  Lombard,  90,  re¬ 
tired  secretary  and  director  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  died  August  27 
after  an  illness  at  his  Dedham,  Mass., 
home. 

*  *  * 

Eric  Robert,  80,  a  retired  Howard 
University  sports  information 


where  he  is  involved  in  several  writing 
projects. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mark  Potts  is  joining  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  as  business  edi¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  David  Dietz,  who 
takes  over  as  Examiner  sports  editor. 

Potts  leaves  the  Washington  Post 
where  he  has  been  a  staff  writer  for 
the  financial  section.  He  also  has  been 
a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  reporter-editor  on  the  Associated 
Press  business  news  desk  in  New 
York. 

He  co-authored  “The  Leading 
Edge:  Staying  Competitive  in  a 
Changing  World,  ”  to  be  published  by 
McGraw-Hill  next  February. 


specialist  who  worked  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  died  of  a  kidney  ailment  Septem¬ 
ber  12  at  Howard  University  Hospi¬ 
tal.  He  retired  in  1976  after  10  years 
with  the  university. 

Earlier  he  had  been  a  writer  and 
editor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  for 
25  years,  serving  in  the  Washington 
bureau  and  in  Pittsburgh.  Prior  to  the 
Courief,  he  was  with  the  Atlanta  Dai¬ 
ly  World  and  the  Norfolk  Journal  and 
Guide. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  P.  Snyder,  75,  veteran 
Pittsburgh  political  reporter,  died 
July  4  of  cancer  in  Presbyterian- 
University  Hospital,  Pittsburgh. 

He  began  his  44-year  career  with 
the  old  Sun-Telegraph  in  1935  and 
when  the  paper  folded  in  1960,  joined 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  In  1%7 
he  moved  to  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
retired  in  1979  to  work  as  an  adminis¬ 
trative  aide  tq  then  County  Commis¬ 
sioner  William  Hunt. 
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Inland  president 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


becoming  first  assistant  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  then  rotogravure  editor,  and  then 
both  picture  editor  and  rotogravure 
editor. 

In  1%7,  a  three-piece  text  and  color 
picture  series  about  water  pollution  in 
Wisconsin  that  he  produced  won  the 
Pulitizer  Prize  for  meritorious  serv¬ 
ice.  Lockwood  was  just  35. 

“When  I  was  picture  editor  from 
1966-69,  those  were  some  of  the  most 
exciting  years  in  news,”  he  recalled. 
“All  the  great  news  stories  were  hap¬ 
pening:  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  assass¬ 
inations  ...  the  Apollo  11  (moon 
landing)  flight.” 

In  1972,  he  was  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  features,  and  last 
year  he  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  as  managing  editor/features. 

Lockwood  rose  rapidly  through  In¬ 
land,  too. 


“Basically,  the 
organization . . .  was 
getting  a  little  mossback, 
a  little  smug  about  its 
activities,  its  membership 
and  its  whole  role  in 
journalism.  But  Inland 
brought  in  new, 
aggressive  people  and 
they  have  really  turned 
that  around,”  he  said. 


In  addition  to  heading  the  commit¬ 
tee  planning  this  week’s  100th 
anniversary  convention,  Lockwood 
headed  the  Inland  Foundation,  the 
primary  funding  mechanism  for  the 
greatly  expanded  series  of  seminars. 

“We’ve  nearly  reached  the  goal  of 
$1  million,  and  actually  we’re  not  so¬ 
liciting  any  more,”  he  said. 

That  fund  will  sponsor  nine  semi¬ 
nars  in  1986,  he  added,  “covering  ev¬ 
erything  from  postal  service  to  cover¬ 
ing  sports  and  everything  in  be¬ 
tween.” 

Not  surprisingly  for  this  child  of 
editorial,  Lockwood  says  the  recent 
increasing  focus  on  editorial  issues 
will  continue,  though  so  will  Inland’s 
traditional  production  and  business 
side  seminars. 

“We  think  Inland,  because  of  the 
many  studies  it  conducts,  will  help 
members  be  more  competitive  in  the 
marketplace,”  he  said. 

Lockwood  and  his  wife  Eileen  live 
in  Shorewood,  Wis.,  a  close-in  sub¬ 


urb  of  Milwaukee,  and  have  four  chil¬ 
dren. 

Outside  the  newspaper  business, 
Lockwood  is  involved  in  Syracuse 
alumni  activities  and  the  Boy  Scouts, 
who  have  presented  him  with  their 
highest  award  for  adults,  the  Silver 
Beaver. 

'Good  News’  paper 
published  in  Tulsa 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Tulsa 
Tribune  recently  teamed  up  to  publish 
a  special,  304-page  “good  news”  edi¬ 
tion  to  counter  all  the  bad  news  they 
had  been  publishing  about  the  area. 

The  local  media  had  been  full  of 
stories  about  layoffs,  declining  real 
estate  markets  and  recession  fore¬ 
casts.  Jay  Griffin,  one  of  the  ad  mana¬ 
gers  for  the  Newspaper  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  dailies’  joint  operating 
agency,  came  up  with  the  idea  of  pub¬ 
lishing  an  edition  “filled  with  nothing 
but  stories  describing  the  good  things 
that  were  going  on  in  the  Tulsa  area,” 
said  advertising  director  Kendall 
Somers. 

Every  advertiser  running  an  ad  in 
the  “good  news”  edition  was  prom¬ 
ised  a  free  story  as  well. 

The  advertising  department  hand¬ 
led  the  writing,  editing,  page  layout 
and  design  of  the  edition  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  48-page  sections. 

The  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
city  offices,  public  schools  and  parks 
department  were  among  the  public 
agencies  contributing  to  the  “good 
news”  paper. 

Canadian  dailies 
adopt  SAU’s 

Canadian  newspapers  have  switch¬ 
ed  to  standardized  column  widths 
similar  to  Standardized  Advertising 
Units  adopted  by  U.S.  newspapers. 

Under  the  new  system,  broadsheet 
Canadian  dailies  will  produce  a  stand¬ 
ard  six-column  paper. 
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College  paper 
names  ombudsman 

The  Daily  Campus,  student  news¬ 
paper  of  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  has  hired  its  first  ombudsman  to 
“facilitate”  student  relations. 

John  Yearwood,  a  senior  political 
science  major,  was  named  to  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Yearwood  worked  three  sum¬ 
mers  as  a  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
Courant,  is  a  national  correspondent 
for  Focus  magazine  and  has  written 
for  the  Associated  Press. 

“Yearwood  will  help  the  paper  be¬ 
come  more  sensitive  to  campus 
groups  and  assist  the  Daily  Campus  in 
being  more  responsible  to  students,” 
the  newspaper  stated. 

Fund  honors 
late  sportswriter 

Co-workers  of  Elaine  Noll,  30.  a 
San  Antonio  Express-News  sports- 
writer  who  died  recently  of  a  brain 
tumor,  have  started  scholarship  in  her 
memory. 

The  scholarship  will  assist  women 
interested  in  careers  in  sportswriting. 

The  schol^hip  will  be  administered 
by  the  San  Antonio  chapter  of  Women 
in  Communications. 


SBIINO  SKIUS 

SEMINAR 

A  two-day  hands-on 
workshop  for  newspaper 
advertising  sales  personnel. 
Training  and  consulting 
for  advertising,  circulation  and 
general  newspaper  operations 
obo  offered. 

Jul0s  Ciotta 

A  fomwr  Newspaper 
Advertising  Director 

Write  or  colt  for  course  overview 
and  doily  costs 

m/COM  ASSOCIATES 


Management  Consulfants 
555  Windsor  Court 
Lawrehceville,  Georgia  30245 
(404)  962-3621 
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Newsprint  glut 

Price  hikes  put  off  at  ieast  through  the 
remainder  of  the  year  by  an  oversuppiy 


By  George  Garneau 

Newsprint  price  hikes,  already 
postponed  several  times  by  a  glut  on 
the  market,  are  now  being  put  off 
through  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

According  to  executives  at  news¬ 
papers  and  paper  companies,  in¬ 
creases  of  $35  per  metric  ton  to  $570, 
which  have  been  staved  off  since 
January  by  abundant  supplies  from 
North  American  and  foreign  sources, 
have  been  postponed  again. 

The  price  hikes,  according  to  one 
newspaper  executive,  “sank  in  a  sea 
of  newsprint.  The  world  is  literally 
inundated  with  the  stuff.” 


The  price  hikes, 
according  to  one 
ne¥rspaper  executive, 
“sank  in  a  sea  of 
newsprint.  The  world  is 
literally  inundated  with 
the  stuff.” 


The  strength  of  the  dollar  on  world 
markets  has  been  blamed  for  an  over- 
supply  of  newsprint  at  prices  often 
below  market  value. 

Newsprint  imports,  from  other 
than  U.S.  and  Canadian  sources,  rose 
50%  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
Newsprint  has  been  said  to  be  coming 
in  from  Romania,  South  Africa,  Chile 
and  England,  as  well  as  other  Euro¬ 
pe,  South  American  and  Scandina¬ 
vian  mills.  Imports  are  projected  to 
double  their  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
this  year  to  3%. 

One  broker  reported  that  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years  Scandina¬ 
vian  mills  this  year  had  no  shutdowns, 
downs. 

Newsprint  suppliers  had  not  re¬ 
vealed  when  —  or  if  —  the  7%  price 
increases  would  be  tried  again. 

The  last  newsprint  price  increase. 


6.7%,  took  hold  in  the  summer  of 
1984. 

The  failure  of  the  increases  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  pressures  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  translates  into  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  major  newspapers  over  the 
course  of  a  year. 

Calculated  at  savings  of  $35  a  ton,  a 
newspaper  such  as  USA  Today, 
which  used  nearly  100,000  tons  last 
year,  will  save  about  $3.5  million  be¬ 
cause  prices  failed  to  rise  in  January 
as  originally  planned.  Gannett’s  other 
newspapers  combined  use  more  than 
600,000  tons. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  would  save 
four  times  as  much,  or  $14  million, 
based  on  its  use  of  400,000  tons. 

“It’s  going  to  make  the  bottom  line 
look  better  than  they  thought  it  was,” 
one  newspaper  executive  said. 

Instead  of  price  increases  for  news¬ 
print,  several  newspaper  executives 
reported  “volume  discounts”  —  in 
effect,  price  decreases — of  5%  on  the 
West  Coast. 

A  buyer  for  a  major  newspaper 
chain  mentioned  the  possiblility  that 
the  discount  would  become  an  across- 


Newspaper 

heavyweights 

According  to  a  newsprint  industry 
group,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  a 
heavyweight  newspaper  —  literally. 

In  fact,  if  a  subscril^r  were  to  stack 
all  the  daily  and  Sunday  copies  he 
received  in  1984,  the  pile  would  weigh 
in  at  825  pounds. 

Next  heaviest,  according  to  cal¬ 
culations  by  the  Newsprint  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee,  was  the  New  York 
Times,  which  weighed  675  pounds  in 
1984. 

Third  was  the  Washington  Post, 
weighing  621  pounds,  followed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  whose  daily  and 
Sunday  copies  totalled  583. 


the-board  price  decrease. 

Oversupply  has  kept  newsprint 
prices  on  the  spot  market  as  much  as 
$125  per  ton  less  than  contract  prices, 
luring  some  newspapers  away  from 
their  regular  suppliers,  according  to 
one  newspaperman. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  U.S. 
newsprint  needs  are  supplied  by 
Canadian  mills,  one-third  comes  from 
U.S.  mills  and  about  1.5%  comes 
from  foreign  sources. 


The  failure  of  the 
increases  to  survive  the 
pressures  of  supply  and 
demand  translates  into 
substantial  savings  for 
major  newspapers  over 
the  course  of  a  year. 


William  Hall,  senior  vice  president 
for  the  largest  newsprint  maker,  Abi- 
tibi-Price,  said  the  Sept.  1  date  of  the 
price  increase  had  been  abandoned 
and  no  later  date  has  been  announced. 

He  cited  large  inventories  of  news¬ 
print  and  large  supplies  of  foreign 
newsprint  drawn  by  the  strong  dollar 
as  reasons  the  increase  was  not  en¬ 
forced. 

Abitibi  and  other  manufacturers 
even  closed  their  mills  for  short 
periods  during  the  year  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  a  soft  market. 

However,  with  several  Western 
powers  recently  agreeing  to  devalue 
the  American  dollar  slightly,  it  was 
expected  that  North  American  news¬ 
print  would  become  more  competi¬ 
tive. 

In  1984  newsprint  consumption 
jumped  8.1%.  In  recent. years,  U.S. 
mills  have  increased  capacity,  but 
that  trend  has  ended,  according  to  in¬ 
dustry  surveys,  and  capacity  in  North 
America  is  expected  to  decline  slight¬ 
ly  in  the  next  few  years. 
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Polishing  a  newspaper’s  image 

Delivery  trucks  play  a  big  role 


Next  to  the  paper  itself,  delivery 
trucks  are  a  newspaper  company’s 
most  visible  symbol,  according  to 
James  G,  Tucker,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Bakersfield  Californian. 

So  when  his  paper  undertook  a 
$21.5  million  dollar  modernization 
program,  it  not  only  included  a  $10 
million  press,  underground  fiber- 
optics  communications,  laser  scan¬ 
ners,  and  other  state-of-the-art  news¬ 
paper  equipment  and  systems,  it  also 
included  an  automated  vehicle  wash 
to  keep  its  cars,  pickups,  small  trucks, 
and  especially  its  21  delivery  vans 
looking  sharp. 

“The  modernization  program  was 
born  out  of  necessity  in  the  early 
1980’s  as  our  subscriber  base 
approached  80,000  daily  and  90,000 
Sundays,”  Tucker  explains. 

“Growth  was  forcing  us  out  of  the 
downtown  Bakersfield  location  that 
we  had  occupied  since  1926.” 

Originally,  the  intention  was  simply 
to  expand  the  operation  to  suit  the 
paper’s  immediate  needs.  But  as  man¬ 
agement  got  down  to  serious  plan¬ 
ning,  factors  like  the  growth  in  the 
area  and  ongoing  increases  in  land  and 
building  costs  made  it  advisable  to  not 
only  update  the  paper’s  current  capa¬ 
bility,  but  also  to  make  provisions  for 
serving  the  area  well  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury. 

“Thus,”  says  Taylor,  “what 
started  as  a  modest  program  to 
accommodate  growth  ultimately  grew 
into  a  major  restructuring  project. 
And  a  key  element  proved  to  be  de¬ 
veloping  a  modem,  coordinated  im¬ 
age  for  the  paper  that  made  every¬ 
thing  from  buildings,  vehicles,^  and 
the  paper  itself,  to  workers’  uniforms, 
correspondence,  and  even  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  cards,  instantly  rec¬ 
ognizable  as  being  associated  with  the 
Bakersfield  Californian. 

“The  problem,”  he  adds,  “as  far  as 
the  vehicles  were  concerned,  was  that 
the  new  image  proved  to  be  a  white 
background  with  orange  and  black 
graphics.” 

Tucker  knew  that  keeping  white 
tmcks  looking  sharp  would  be  a  real 
challenge.  “Nothing  looks  worse 
than  a  dirty  white  vehicle,”  he  notes. 

In  the  past,  the  paper  employed  a 


A  Bakersfied  Californian  delivery  truck 
gets  washed  at  the  newspapers  new  plant, 
maintenance  man  in  the  garage  to 
hand  wash  vehicles.  Typically  he 
averaged  four  to  six  vehicles  a  day, 
which  made  washing  expensive  at  the 
same  time  that  it  meant  that  most  of 
the  54-vehicle  fleet  was  dirty  most  of 
the  time. 

“Thus,”  Tucker  says,  “we  knew 
that  vehicle  washing,  like  all  other 
aspects  of  the  operation  at  our  new 
facility,  had  to  be  automated.” 


In  January  1984,  the  paper  opened 
its  new  Harrell-Fritts  Publishing  Cen¬ 
ter  north  of  Bakersfield  in  an  80,000 
square  foot  building  designed  specifi- 
cjilly  for  automated  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation.  The  heart  of 
the  operation  is  the  paper’s  new  TKS 
high  speed,  offset  press  that  is  45  feet 
high  by  1 10  feet  long  and  has  28  built- 
in  computers. 

A  laser  scanner  in  the  paper’s 
downtown  offices  transmits  page  im¬ 
ages  to  the  center  via  an  underground 
fiber  optic  system.  Automated  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  new  center  receive  these 
images  and  produce  press-ready  alu¬ 
minum  plates. 

As  finished  papers  come  off  the 
press  they  are  picked  up  by  Ferag  sys¬ 
tem  grippers  and  transported  either  to 
the  distribution  area  for  bundling  or  to 
the  inserting  system  where  as  many  as 
five  supplements  or  sections  can  be 
inserted  before  the  papers  are  for¬ 
warded  to  the  distribution  area.  A 
microprocessor  keeps  the  systems 
synchronized. 

In  the  delivery  area,  computers  aid 
in  counting  the  newspapers  into  bun¬ 
dles  and  also  direct  the  wrapped  bun¬ 
dles  to  the  correct  door  for  loading 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


OUR 


The  experience  we’ve  gained  firom 
serving  the  printing  industry  for 
75  years  can  help  you  in  making 
equipment  decisions  ideally  suited 
to  your  capacity  and  needs.  So 
when  it  comes  to  pre-owned  web 
offset  presses,  add-on  units,  type¬ 


setting  systems  or  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment,  come  to  the  source. 
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Polishing  an  image 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


onto  the  delivery  vans. 

“At  the  rear  of  the  building,  in  the 
garage  and  delivery  van  parking  area, 
is  another  automated  system  —  the 
N/S  vehicle  wash,”  notes  Tucker, 

Tucker  adds  that  washing  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself.  The  system  is  ready  to 
operate  at  any  time  and  a  driver  has 
only  to  drive  through  slowly  for  a 
thorough  wash. 

At  the  entrance,  a  pre-rinse  arch 
floods  the  vehicle  with  detergent  solu¬ 
tion  to  knock  off  debris  and  begin 
loosening  the  dirt. 

Then,  two  giant  Flex-A-Round 
brushes  follow  across  the  front,  along 
the  sides,  and  across  the  rear,  thor¬ 
oughly  scrubbing  all  surfaces  from 
top  to  bottom,  regardless  of  vehicle 
size. 

These  brushes  are  capable  of 
washing  any  mix  of  vehicles  and  their 
flexible  shafts  aid  in  conforming  them 
to  each  vehicle’s  contours  during 
washing. 

The  shafts  also  provide  another 
advantage  —  they  let  the  brushes 
bounce  harmlessly  away  if  they  are 
struck  a  sharp  blow,  making  it  virtual¬ 
ly  impossible  to  damage  either  the 
vehicles  or  the  equipment. 

While  the  brushes  are  cleaning  the 
sides,  oscillating  curtains  scrub  the 
upper  contours  and  the  top  of  the 
vehicle. 

Both  the  bristles  in  the  brushes  and 
the  fabric  in  the  curtains  are  safe  for 
all  vehicle  surfaces,  including  the 
plastics  that  are  now  being  used  for 
some  windows. 


The  wash  finishes  with  a  thorough 
rinsing  as  the  vehicle  is  driven  out  of 
the  system. 

“A  complete  wash  takes  only  about 
a  minute  and  the  vehicles  really  look 
sharp,”  Tucker  says. 

Another  plus  for  the  system, 
according  to  Tucker,  is  that  washing 
the  delivery  vans  is  no  longer  a 
maintenance  function.  Now,  when 
the  drivers  return  from  their  runs, 
they  gas  up  and  then  they  run  through 
the  wash  before  parking  for  the  night. 

“The  cost  is  very  low  because  of 
the  essentially  negligible  time  in¬ 
volved  in  washing,  yet  the  vans  are 
always  freshly  washed  when  they 
leave  the  facility,”  Tucker  points  out. 

It  was  noted  that  the  Harrell-Fritts 
Publishing  Center  is  expected  to 
handle  the  Bakersfield  Californian's 
growth  into  the  next  century.  Tucker 
says  that  one  reason  that  management 
is  confident  that  this  goal  has  been 
met  is  that  with  only  relatively  minor 
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additions,  the  new  building  is  de¬ 
signed  to  house  duplicates  of  all  of  the 
automated  systems  and  the  necessary 
supporting  offices. 

“But  we  do  not  need  to  duplicate 
anything  as  far  as  the  wash  system  is 
concerned,”  he  adds.  “It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  cost  effective  at  our  present  level  of 
use,  yet  it  could  easily  handle  a  fleet 
many  times  the  size  of  ours.” 


Copier  cuts  down 
on  camera  room  use 

At  the  Sell  Publishing  Co. ,  an  office 
copier  is  saving  the  camera  room  time 
and  money. 

Sell  of  Forest  Lake,  Minn.,  is  using 
a  583  zoom  copier  from  3M  Corp.  for 
preparing  line  art  for  publishing  four 
regional  newspapiers  as  well  as  shop¬ 
ping  guides,  inserts  and  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

“Using  the  copier  to  reproduce  line 
art  has  been  a  major  time  and  money 
saver,”  Dale  Fairbanks,  production 
manager  of  Sell,  said.  “For  one  thing 
our  process  camera  requires  the  use 
of  expensive  diffusion  transfer  mate¬ 
rial  while  we  can  use  regular  20-pound 
bond  paper  in  the  copier.  The  copy 
quality  is  excellent,  too.” 

Vicki  Leitschuh,  composing  room 
supervisor,  said  that  composing  room 
workers  can  quickly  get  copies  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  wait  for  them  to  be 
shot  in  the  camera  room. 

The  microprocessor-controlled 
copier  permits  reductions  of  65% 
through  99%  and  enlargements  from 
101%  to  154%  in  1%  increments  at  30 
copies  per  minute. 

Fairbanks  said  the  copier  has  cut 
line  costs  from  three  or  four  dollars 
for  the  camera  to  50  cents  for  the 
copier  and  has  saved  labor  costs  in 
speeding  jobs.  He  said  the  copier  has 
meant  “major  savings”  and  “a  no¬ 
ticeable  difference  in  our  production 
capacity  and  in  our  overall  business.” 
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“The  McCain  660  inserting  machine  has  done 
everything  we  expected  and  more.  It  has  turned 
out  to  be  an  investment... not  an  expense.  It’s 
dependable,  in  averaging  more  than  12,500 
papers  per  hour,  with  either  single  or  multi 
inserts.  I  would  recommend  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  McCain  660  for  anyone 
planning  to  purchase  a  stuffing  system.” 

McCain  users  across  the  country  are  quick  to 
praise  the  660’s  performance  and  dependabiity. 
It  incorporates  any  number  of  in-line  insert 
stations,  so  that  all  stuffs  are  gathered  in  a  single 
pile.  The  gathered  stuffs  are  then  inserted  into 
the  body  of  the  paper  in  one  smooth,  continuous 
operation.  Difference  in  size  and  thickness  of 
stuffs  is,  therefore,  not  a  problem.  There’s  a  660 
system  available  to  fit  every  stuffing  need.  Write 
or  call  for  details.  McCain  Manufacturing  Corp., 
6200  W.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60638, 

1  312  586-6200. 


OF  MANUFACTURING 
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“The  McCain  660 
turned  out  to  be 
a  dependable 
investment... 
not  an 
expense.” 


Gregory  Cushman,  President 
Loren  Dyer,  Operations  Manager 
THE  BULLETIN 
Bend,  Oregon 
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REGINA  MAE  ARMSTRONG 


Redesigned  daily  hopes  to  boost  p.m.  readership 


In  an  all-out  effort  to  reverse  slump¬ 
ing  afternoon  sales  and  win  more  single 
copy  readers,  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle  has  been  redesigned  and  its 
content  garnished  with  new  features, 
a  greater  hard  news  emphasis  and 
more  art. 

The  Cowles  Publishing  Co.  daily 
claims  to  have  added  1 ,000  new  home 
subscribers  and  hiked  street  sales  by 
nearly  1 ,500  copies  a  day  in  the  first 
two  weeks  after  the  revamped  paper’s 
debut  this  summer. 

“We’re  very  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  and  look  for  further  gains  the  rest 
of  the  year,’’  said  Robert  D.  Fair- 
child,  business  manager  of  the 
Chronicle  and  the  morning  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  also  owned  by  Cowles, 
“Our  results  have  borne  out  exten¬ 
sive  research  showing  a  continuing 
and  strong  market  for  an  afternoon 
newspaper  in  Spokane  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  North  Idaho.” 

The  Chronicle’s  audited  evening 
circulation  for  March  3 1  of  this  year 
was  47,938,  down  from  50,155  in 
March  1984. 

Its  new  design  is  by  graphics  editor 
Vince  Grippi  under  the  direction  of 
managing  editor  Chris  Peck  and  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  Neal  Pattison. 

Among  its  features  are  more  front¬ 
page  color,  a  new  front-page  flag  and 
modular,  vertical  emphasis. 

Said  Pattison,  who  guides  daily 
makeup  and  content  selection: 

“It  is  a  paper  designed  to  make  it 
easier  for  us  to  provide  more  news  on 
the  day  it  happens,  with  greater 
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The  redesigned  Spokane  Chronicle 

emphasis  on  hard  news,  rather  than 
on  (features).” 

Other  aspects  of  the  new  design  in¬ 
clude  a  high  story  count  on  page  one, 
more  photographic  and  spot  color 
throughout  the  paper,  a  front-page 
column  of  late-breaking  news  and 
everyday  local  exclusive 
“talk-point”  story. 

Chronicle  consumer  marketing 
manager  Shaun  Higgins  said  the  new 
paper  was  put  into  motion  after  re¬ 
search  by  Beiden  Associates  of  Dallas 
showed  that  Spokane's  afternoon 
market  merited  “aggressive  pursuit.” 


He  added  that  the  research  also 
bore  out  national  studies  indicating 
that  the  key  to  readership  in  the  1980s 
lies  in  hard  news,  including  a  com¬ 
plete  local  news  report  and  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  events. 

Chronicle  general  manager  Donald 
W.  Gormley  commented: 

“Afternoon  newspaper  readership 
has  been  falling  off  in  many  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  Spokane  has  been  no  ex¬ 
ception.  By  its  very  nature,  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  must  be  fast-paced. 
Only  a  few  hours,  and  sometimes  only 
minutes,  elapse  between  the  time  an 
event  happens  and  the  time  the 
Chronicle  goes  to  press.  When  fhe 
news  is  that  fast  paced,  our  afternoon 
newspaper  must  reflect  it.” 

The  Chronicle’s  campaign  also 
uses  television  commercials  and  s|>e- 
cial  offer  flyers  in  street  vended 
copies.  The  flyers  announce  a  dis¬ 
count  trial  offer  to  new  readers  who 
convert  to  paid-in-advance  home  de¬ 
livery. 

In  another  pitch,  local  actors  were 
employed  as  paper  vendors,  passing 
out  hundred  of  balloons  in  the  down¬ 
town  area  with  the  idea  of  creating  a 
“human  billboard,”  according  to 
Higgins. 

Circulation  manager  Norman  Ger- 
vais  said  he  is  hopeful  the  new  paper 
will  bring  circulation  back  above 
50,000  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Gervais 
has  added  50  newsstands  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  in  the  Spokane  and  North  Idaho 


KIDNAPPED 

REGINA  MAE  ARMSTRONG 


(305)  849-2431  or  849-2482 


Newspapers  oil  over  the  country  hove  become  involved  in  efforts  to  help  locate  missing  children. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  (right)  recently  distributed  4,(X)0  rack  cards  at  its  vending  boxes  and  over-the-counter  outlets  in 
central  Florida  when  a  six  year-old  girl  was  abducted.  The  cards  also  featured  an  artist's  drawing  of  the  suspected 
abductor. 

Another  Florida  paper,  the  South  Dade  News  Leader,  has  been  featuring  every  Wednesday  just  under  the  nameplate  on 
the  upper  left  of  its  front  page  a  photo  and  description  of  a  missing  child. 
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Financial  Times 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


there  are  four  positions  available  for 
process  color  ads.  An  ad  often  graces 
the  lower  right  quadrant  of  the  front 
page. 

The  first  section  covers  interna¬ 
tional  news  of  politics,  economics, 
and  business.  Section  two  deals  with 
news  on  companies  and  markets  for 
stocks,  bonds  and  money.  Occasional 
special  surveys  focus  on  industries, 
places  and  trends.  Tables  report  on 
activity  in  the  European  stock,  bond, 
and  money  markets. 

But  the  WSJ  isn’t  exactly  running 
scared  in  the  face  of  competition.  The 
flagship  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  sells 
about  2  million  newspapers 
worldwide  compared  to  less  than 


250,000  for  the  FT.  And  the  WSJ  is 
unequivocally  the  leader  in  business 
and  financial  news  in  the  world's  top 
market:  the  United  States. 

Printed  at  a  host  of  plants  across  the 
nation  and  in  Asia  and  Europe,  WSJ 
still  considers  itself  “the  global  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  paper  of  record," 
according  to  Larry  Armour,  a  spokes¬ 
man.  “They  are  a  good  paper  and  do  a 
nice  job  and  we  welcome  good  com¬ 
petition,”  Armour  said  of  the  FT. 

Breakdowns  of  circulation  figures 
show  that  the  two  financial  newspa¬ 
pers  each  dominate  their  home  mar¬ 
kets,  where  they  are  indirect  rivals. 
But  in  foreign  markets  they  compete 
more  directly  as  sources  of  world 
financial  news.  In  circulation  outside 
their  respective  home  countries,  the 
FT  claims  52,000  and  the  WSJ  claims 
about  60,000  combined  for  its  Asian 
and  European  editions. 

According  to  Allen,  the  FT  and  the 


AP  opens  new  Mexico  bureau 


Amid  the  rubble  of  earthquake- 
ravaged  Mexico  City,  the  Associated 
Press  has  opened  a  new  bureau  and 
set  up  new  satellite  communication 
equipment  to  restore  service  dis¬ 
rupted  since  the  quake  brought  one  of 
the  world’s  biggest  cities  to  its  knees. 

The  new  bureau  is  in  the  Bank  of 
America  building  on  Paseo  de  la  Re¬ 
forma,  some  two  blocks  from  the  old 
office  in  a  building  that  was  irrepar¬ 
ably  damaged  by  the  September  19 
earthquake,  which  killed  hundreds  of 
people. 

Since  the  quake,  AP  staffers  have 
worked  in  the  apartment  of  Bureau 
Chief  Eloy  Aguilar,  in  the  Presidente 
Chapultapec  Hotel  and  in  temporary 
space  at  the  newspaper  Excelsior. 

Ten  days  after  the  earthquake,  on 
Sept.  29,  the  AP  flew  to  Mexico  City 
10  receiving  satellite  dishes  and  other 
equipment  from  its  East  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  technical  center. 


A  dish  for  sending  and  receiving 
satellite  signals  was  trucked  from 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  through  a  border 
crossing  in  McAllen,  Texas,  to  the 
new  Mexico  City  bureau.  Equipment, 
was  moved  from  the  old  bureau,  and 
Telefonos  de  Mexico  provided  access 
to  limited  international  phone  ser¬ 
vice. 

Initially,  stories  had  to  be  sent  by 
telex  from  the  new  bureau  and  photos 
had  to  be  flown  to  Monterrey  and  Dal¬ 
las  for  transmission  to  New  York 
photo  headquaters. 

Full  communications  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  established  by  mid- 
October. 

John  Mulroy,  staff  executive  for  in¬ 
ternational  communications,  coor¬ 
dinated  the  delivery  of  equipment  and 
credited  editorial  and  communica¬ 
tions  staffers  with  “a  fantastic  job  in 
difficult  circumstances.” 


Gartner  to  join  Gannett;  keep  ASNE  post 


Michael  Gartner,  former  president 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Co. ,  recently  told  the  board  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  he  will  become  a  general  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Gannett  Co.  next  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ASNE  president  Robert 
Clarke. 

The  appointment  would  mean  that 
Gartner  will  be  able  to  retain  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  vice  president  of  ASNE.  He  will 
be  up  for  election  next  April  to  succeed 


Clarke  of  Harte-Hanks  as  president. 

Last  spring,  after  it  was  announced 
that  Gannett  would  purchase  the  Des 
Moines  Register  from  R&T,  Gartner 
said  he  would  resign  his  ASNE  post  by 
October  if  he  did  not  get  an  editorial 
position  at  another  newspaper  compa¬ 
ny. 

Gannett  said  it  is  “talking”  to 
Gartner  about  a  “position”  begin¬ 
ning  in  February  but  would  not  give 
details. 


Journal  are  not  direct  competitors  but 
instead  are  “going  after  a  piece  of 
each  others  markets. 

But  how  do  you  sell  a  six-day  daily 
newspaper  for  $1  a  copy  at  news¬ 
stands,  slightly  more  hand-delivered? 
The  cost  is  double  the  50-cents  price 
charged  by  the  WSJ  and  USA  Today, 
making  the  FT  possibly  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  daily  newspaper  around.  The 
FT  costs  $300  a  year  for  five-day  hand 
delivery  and  $365  for  Monday 
through  Saturday  service. 

Price  is  not  expected  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem,  Allen  said.  Current  FT  readers 
her  earn  an  average  $1 19,000  a  year. 
And  the  target  audience  of  a  total  of 
one  million  readers  includes  top 
executives  in  banking,  bonds  and 
international  trade. 

The  FT  has  engaged  in  a  modest 
promotion  program.  It  is  being  distri¬ 
buted  on  1,000  newsstands  in  North 
America  and  on  hundreds  of  news- 
racks,  mainly  in  the  New  York  area, 
and  they  are  painted  peach,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  FT.  Free  copies  are 
distributed  at  some  hotels  and  air¬ 
lines.  An  advertising  campaign  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  began 
earlier  this  year.  And  a  direct-mail 
campaign  is  underway  in  cities  where 
hand  delivery  is  available.  In  addition 
hats  and  T-shirts  are  in  the  works — in 
true  all-American  style. 
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Iowa  dailies  fight 
alcohol,  drug  abuse 

Twelve  Iowa  dailies  and  their 
national  sales  representative, 
Branham/Newspaper  Sales,  have 
donated  over  $10,000  to  help  pay  for 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treatment  at 
centers  operated  by  an  organization 
headed  by  former  Iowa  Gov.  Harold 
Hughes. 

The  Hughes  Foundation  sponsors 
three  treatment  centers  in  the  state. 
Tom  Chukas,  advertising  director  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  presented 
Hughes  with  a  check  for  $10,558. 

The  proceeds  were  raised  by  all  12 
dailies  carrying  a  special  supplement 
to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Iowa  Liquor  Control  Commis¬ 
sion.  Branham  coordinated  and  sold 
the  special  section  to  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  advertisers  and  the  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  was  printed  by  the  Gazette. 

The  check  to  the  Hughes  Founda¬ 
tion  represented  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  section. 

III.  dally  features 
‘cute  kids’  photos 

The  Daily  Calumet  in  Lansing,  Ill., 
recently  ran  over  3,000  photos  during 
its  six-month  “Cute  Kids”  promotion 
to  see  who  were  the  “cutest”  children 
in  the  area. 

The  13,000  daily  paper  said  22%  of 
its  readers  got  involved  in  the  contest 
and  newsstand  sales  increased  20% 
during  the  contest. 

The  contest  had  five  categories, 
from  newborn  to  15.  Every  kid  who 
entered  received  a  gift  certificate  re¬ 
deemable  for  a  free  hamburger,  fries 
and  soft  drink  at  an  area  Mc£>onald's. 

The  gift  certificates  were  donated 
by  McDonald’s. 

The  Daily  Calumet  selected  10 
finalists  in  each  category  and  then 
published  the  photos  and  asked  read¬ 
ers  to  determine  the  winners. 

All  winners  received  certificates 
from  the  newspaper  plus  a  cash  prize 
of  $100. 

New  home  offer 
boosts  circulation 

The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times 
Leader  said  it  gained  871  new 
subscribers  as  a  result  of  its  12-week 
“Home  Sweet  Home”  promotion. 

The  contest  offered  the  winner  a 
new  home  which  the  newspaper 
purchased  from  a  development  in  its 


circulation  area.  Eighteen  local  retail¬ 
ers  provided  $40,000  worth  of  fur¬ 
nishings  and  accessories. 

To  play,  readers  had  to  locate  the 
four  “Home  Sweet  Home”  logos 
placed  in  Times  Leader  ads  every 
Monday  through  Saturday.  They  then 
•wrote  the  names  of  the  advertisers  in 
whose  ads  the  logos  appeared  and 
sent  in  or  dropped  off  their  entry 
blanks. 

The  Times  Leader  then  opened  the 
entry  blanks  to  identify  non¬ 
subscribers  and  people  indicating 
they  wanted  to  subscribe  before  re¬ 
turning  the  entry  blanks  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  box. 

Each  week  during  the  promotion, 
six  names  were  drawn  from  the  box. 
The  winners’  names  were  published 
in  the  paper  and  they  collected  $100 
plus  a  numbered  key  chain. 

When  the  contest  ended,  the  72 
people  drew  keys  in  numerical  order. 
The  holder  of  the  key  that  opened  the 
door  won  the  new  home. 

The  Times  Leader  also  offered  to 
provide  tax  advice  to  the  winner  since 
that  person  is  responsible  for  paying 
all  taxes  resulting  from  winning  a 
prize  of  that  magnitude. 

‘Style’  debuts  In 
Chicago  Tribune 

Style,  a  midweek  magazine  which 
“celebrates  metropolitan  Chicago,” 
was  introduced  on  September  1 1  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  magazine,  edited  by  Paul  A. 
Camp,  is  targeted  for  readers  who  are 
22  or  older  with  moderate  to  high 
levels  of  disposable  income  and 
above  average  education. 

Style  features  a  four-color  cover 
and  center  spread  and  a  minimum  of 
three  other  advertising  and  editorial 
color  “presentations,”  the  Tribune 
said. 

Pioneer  Press 
offers  scholarships 

Four  $1,000  freshman  year  college 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  seniors 
who  attend  high  schools  in  Pioneer 
Press  Newspapers’  circulation  area, 
David  C.  Simpson,  Pioneer  Press 
president  and  publisher  announced 

Pioneer  Press,  headquartered  in 
Wilmette,  Ill.,  an  affiliate  of  The  Field 
Corporation  owned  by  Marshall  Field 
V,  publishes  30  newspapers  in  the 
Chicago  suburbs. 

The  first  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  seniors  in  the  graduating 
class  of  1986.  Two  of  the  scholarships 


will  be  awarded  to  minority  students. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships,  the 
students  will  be  eligible  for  paid  sum¬ 
mer  internships  during  their  sopho¬ 
more,  junior  and  senior  years. 

SNA  reports  record 
number  of  members 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
said  its  membership  has  reached  a  re¬ 
cord  high  194  companies  publishing  a 
total  of  1,034  newspapers  with  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  14,443,536. 

Lemer  Newspapers  of  Chicago  has 
the  most  newspapers  with  48,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Pioneer  Press,  also  of  Chica¬ 
go,  with  30. 

SNA  said  792  of  its  members’  news¬ 
papers  are  audited  by  recognized 
firms,  including  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  Certified  Audit  of  Cir¬ 
culation  and  Verified  Audit  Circula¬ 
tion. 

Denver  Post  helps 
rehabilitate  houses 

The  Denver  Post  joined  three 
other  community  organizations  in 
helping  to  rehabilitate  abandoned 
houses  in  one  of  the  city’s  historic 
neighborhoods. 

The  project’s  lead  sponsors  are  J.C. 
Penny,  Rocky  Mountain  Chapter  of 
the  National  Home  Fashions  League 
and  Brothers  Redevelopment  Inc. 

The  Post  helped  the  venture  “with 
a  crash  advertising  and  promotional 
schedule.” 

New  Texas  Weekly 
tops  projections 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  said 
its  new  Sunday  magazine,  Texas 
Weekly,  surpassed  circulation  projec¬ 
tions  by  over  93,000  when  it  debuted 
on  September  8. 

The  company  said  Texas  Weekly’s 
inaugural  circulation  was  450,248. 

Harte-Hanks  said  the  additional 
circulation  came  from  four  non¬ 
company  newspapers  which  signed 
up  to  carry  the  supplement.  Harte- 
Hanks’  plans  are  to  have  Texas 
Weekly  carried  by  its  14  Texas  news¬ 
papers  plus  other  non-competing 
newspapers  in  the  state. 

The  company  said  other  non- 
Harte-Hanks  newspapers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  carrying  Texas 
Weekly  and  it  expects  the  magazine’s 
circulation  to  top  550,000  by  year- 
I  end. 
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around  me  who  are  going  to  do  what 
they’re  damn  well  told  to  do,”  Man- 
gan  said.  ”1  don't  know  that  there's 
room  for  enlightened  management  in 
the  newspaper  business.” 

“Aren’t  happy  people  better  work¬ 
ers?”  someone  asked. 

“I  may  be  Neanderthal,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  I’m  not  the  only  one,”  Mangan 
replied.  “I  wish  someone  else  would 
admit  it.  I’m  not  sure  the  workplace  is 
supposed  to  be  a  happy  place  to  be.” 

That  triggered  a  buzz  of  responses, 
with  some  of  the  editors  agreeing  with 
Mangan  (Bill  Menke,  news  director  of 
the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  S  u  n- 
Commercial:  “Where  is  it  written 
that  work  has  to  be  happy?”)  and 
some  arguing  that  if  people  are  happy 
it’s  easier  to  get  them  to  do  what  you 
want. 

“I  don’t  understand  how  you  can 
get  people  working  above  and  beyond 
their  capabilities  if  they’re  not  happy, 
liking  their  work,”  said  David  Coop¬ 
er,  photo  editor  at  the  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer. 

Pohiman  stepped  back  as  the  edi¬ 
tors  warmed  to  the  topic.  After  about 
30  minutes,  he  broke  the  discussion 
for  lunch. 

During  the  afternoon  session,  Pohi¬ 
man  asked  the  group  to  see  where 
they  could  delegate  responsibility. 

“If  I  could  delegate  some  of  the  60 
percent  of  the  time  1  spend  on  editing 
and  layout  (even  though  I  like  it).  .  .1 
could  spend  more  time  counseling, 
developing  the  staff.  .  .hiring  and  fir¬ 
ing,”  said  John  Davis,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Danville  (Ky.)  Advocate- 
Messenger. 

“Would  you  know  how  to  do 
that?”  Pohiman  asked. 

“I  do  them  now,  but  by  the  seat  of 
my  pants,”  Davis  replied.  “It’s  fnis- 
trating  to  go  for  weeks  without 
time.  .  .1  need  time  to  train  people  to 
do  editing  jobs  the  way  I  would  want 
them  done.” 

Probing  further,  Pohiman  asked: 
“Does  that  have  any  sense  of  realism 
to  you  as  you  say  that?.  .  .What  will 
your  job  look  like  a  year  from  now? 
What  will  the  impact  be  on  the  quality 
of  stories?.  .  .Do  you  think  it  will 
happen?” 

“Being  here,  listening  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  has  given  me  encouragement  and 
also  more  knowledge  on  how  I  might 
handle  it,”  Davis  said. 

Pohiman  noted  that  it  is“hard  for 
me  to  ask  the  people  up  front  (the 
editors)  to  do  more  development  be¬ 
cause  there’s  so  much  hands-on 
work,  so  much  deadline  pressure  — 
and  you  like  it  —  you  did  it  for  so 


long  (as  reporters). 

“Lots  of  people  who  are  hands-on 
managers  haven’t  been  involved  in 
the  planning  process,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. “It’s  like  asking  them  to  go 
skydiving:  ‘What?’  he  squawked,  im¬ 
itating  an  editor’s  reaction.  “They’d 
say,  ‘Our  job  is  to  put  out  a  news¬ 
paper.’  ” 

As  a  final  step  in  the  editors’  self- 
analysis,  Pohiman  asked  them  to 
write  themselves  a  goals  statement. 
They  were  to  note  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  in  achieving  the  goal;  the  big¬ 
gest  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and 
standards  they  would  use  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  progress. 

Turning  from  the  discussion  of 
themselves  as  managers,  Pohiman 
then  asked  each  of  the  editors  to  work 
up  a  case  about  an  employee  who  had 
resented  problems. 

Each  was  to  note  development  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  individual:  what  moti¬ 
vated  him;  what  goals  statement  they 
would  write  for  what  they  would  want 
to  see  in  six  months;  and  what  criteria 
they  would  use  to  measure  develop¬ 
ment. 

Then  Pohiman  had  them  break  up 
into  groups  of  three  and  four  and  role 
play,  acting  out  the  parts  of  employee 
and  manager. 

Pohiman  also  gave  the  editors  tips 
on  question-asking  and  listening  tech¬ 
niques,  saying  that  asking  the  right 
questions  is  the  key  to  building  good 
working  relationships. 

He  said  too  often  bosses  are 
consummate  problem  solvers  —  they 
want  to  get  the  job  done  —  but  they 
don’t  know  how  to  listen  to  em¬ 
ployees. 

After  the  workshop,  editors  agreed 
it  had  been  worthwhile. 

“It  went  too  fast,”  saidTom  Gaum- 
er,  metro  editor  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  He  said  it  was 
helpful  to  learn  he  was  not  the  only 
one  with  problems. 

Berl  Schwartz,  managing  editor  of 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel, 
who’s  been  on  the  job  three  months, 
said  “it  reinforced  my  managerial 
ideas. 

“There’s  a  general  trend  toward 
this  sort  of  management  style,  and 
some  of  us  are  already  aware  of  it,”  he 
said,  “but  it’s  a  little  bit  like  water 
dripping  —  the  more  you  hear,  the 
more  it  sinks  in. 

“I  didn’t  grow  up  with  editors  like 
this,  so  1  had  to  learn  it.” 

John  Schroeder,  an  editor  at  the  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  said, 
“I  have  a  general  feeling  that  some  of 
the  things  I  was  ready  to  give  up  on 
aren’t  unsolvable.  .  .and  in  a  lot  of 
ways,  I  realize  I  don’t  have  it  as  bad  as 
some  others.” 

Tom  Bergstrand,  city  editor  at  the 


Daily  Dispatch  in  Moline,  111.,  said  the 
workshop  was  excellent.  “1  found  out 
that  lots  of  problems  are  shared  by 
editors  throughout  the  country.” 

Mangan,  the  Youngstown  Vindica¬ 
tor  city  editor,  said  the  most  valuable 
aspect  of  the  seminar  was  “taking  the 
time  to  look  at  what  I  perceive  to  be 
my  areas  of  responsibility,  compared 
to  what  I’m  spending  time  on.” 

And  Pohiman  pronounced  himself 
satisfied  with  the  workshop,  but  said 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  had  more 
individual  time  with  each  editor. 

ASNE  is  sponsoring  a  second 
workshop  for  front  line  editors  Nov.  9 
at  Troy,  Mich.,  and  Miller  said  others 
are  planned. 

Copies  of  the  Newsroom  Manage¬ 
ment  Handbook  may  be  ordered  at 
$15  each  from  the  ASNE  Foundation, 
P.O.  Box  17004,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20041. 


Murdoch  will 
consolidate 
tv  holdings 

Rupert  Murdoch  took  another  step 
towards  forming  a  fourth  television 
network  by  announcing  he  was  con¬ 
solidating  20th  Century-Fox  Film 
Corporation  with  Metromedia  Inc.’s 
television  stations. 

The  new  company  will  be  named 
Fox  Inc.  and  will  include  a  planned 
Fox  Television  Network. 

The  new  network  will  feature  ori¬ 
ginal  programs  by  Fox  that  could  also 
be  syndicated  to  other  independent 
stations. 

Murdoch  paid  $2  billion  to  acquire 
Metromedia’s  seven  television  sta¬ 
tions.  On  completion  of  the  deal,  Met¬ 
romedia’s  Boston  station  will  be 
simultaneously  sold  to  Hearst  Corp. 
for  $450  million. 

The  six  remaining  stations  include 
properties  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago  and  Houston. 

Murdoch’s  plan  for  a  new  network 
means  he  will  have  to  sell  the  New 
York  Post  and  Chicago  Sun-Times  in 
order  comply  with  federal  rules  pro¬ 
hibiting  cross-ownership  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcast  stations  in  the 
same  market. 

His  intention  to  sell  the  Boston  sta¬ 
tion  to  Hearst  will  enable  Murdoch  to 
keep  the  Boston  Herald. 

Murdoch,  an  AustraUan  native,  re¬ 
cently  became  an  Ameiican  citizen  in 
order  to  meet  federal  rules  prohibiting 
foreigners  from  owning  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions. 

Murdoch  is  still  awaiting  federal 
approval  of  the  Metromedia  sale. 
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Job  sharing 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Louis  Post-Dispatch  Washington 
bureau  reporter  Margaret  Freivogel 
that  when  she’s  asked  how  long  she 
and  husband  William  will  continue 
the  arrangement,  she  says  quickly, 
“I’d  like  to  keep  it  up  for  a  long  time 
—  as  long  as  we  can  jifford  it,  because 
it  just  eliminates  so  many  problems  in 
terms  of  family  responsibilities.’’ 

The  Freivogels  switch  off  much 
more  frequently  than  Englund  and 
Lally.  On  a  typical  day,  Margaret 
works  the  morning  and  William  the 
afternoon. 

“Our  main  reason  for  doing  it  this 
way  is  to  have  that  day-to-day  con¬ 
tinuity,”  Margaret  Freivogel  said. 

Both  journalists  had  worked  full¬ 
time  jobs  in  the  paper’s  St.  Louis 
office  and  were  raising  two  children 
when  one  slot  in  the  Washington 
bureau  came  open.  After  looking  at 
their  options,  the  couple  successfully 
lobbied  for  job  sharing. 

“I  think  the  thing  that  really  con¬ 
vinced  them  is  that  if  it  worked  out 
right  they  would  get  more  work  for 
one  paycheck,”  Margaret  said. 

And  in  fact,  she  said,  it’s  her  im¬ 
pression  that  —  between  work  at  the 
office  and  fairly  regular  work  during 
the  evening  at  home  —  the  Freivogels 
are  probably  working  somewhat  more 
than  100%  of  one  job. 


But  the  biggest 
boosters  of  newsroom 
job  sharing  are  those 
empioyees  —  married  or 
singie,  with  famines  or 
chiidiess  —  who  are  in 
the  arrangements. 


Like  every  newspaper  executive 
asked  about  that  aspect  of  job  sharing, 
Post-Dispatch  managing  editor  Lip- 
mann  would  not  claim  the  paper  is 
getting  more  work  for  less  money. 

‘‘That  would  be  a  subjective 
thing,”  he  said,  “but  I’m  sure  they  are 
giving  100%  or  damn  near  100%.  We 
are  satisfied.” 

The  Freivogels  do  enough  work  at 
home  that  their  children  —  there  are 
now  four,  ranging  from  two  to  10  — 
have  become  caught  up  in  it. 

“From  a  personal  point  of  view  you 
can  get  real  sick  of  talking  about  diox¬ 
in  or  General  Dynamics  all  day  long. 
For  a  while  there,  the  kids  developed 
a  real  active  interest  in  Rita  Lavelle,” 


Margaret  Freivogel  said. 

Job  sharing  partners  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  married  —  to  each 
other,  or  at  all. 

At  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Post- 
Dispatch,  for  example,  Cindy  Boyd, 
the  mother  of  two  small  children,  is 
paired  in  the  features  department  with 
Carol  Lacey,  a  mother  of  three  who 
was  part  of  what  may  have  been  the 
very  first  newspaper  job-sharing 
arrangement. 

The  two  reporters  do  most  of  their 
work  separately;  however,  they  have 
recently  been  assigned  to  share  a  beat 
concerned  with  children. 

“I  find  it  pretty  much  the  ideal 
mix,”  Boyd  said.  “I’m  able  to  spend 
time  with  my  children,  and  it’s  not 
hard  on  our  femily.” 

At  St.  Paul,  job  sharing  provisions 
have  been  written  into  the  Newspaper 
Guild  contract. 

Boyd  and  Lacey,  for  example,  get 
pro-rated  pension  and  benefit 
coverage. 

For  medical  insurance,  both  pri¬ 
marily  depend  on  the  spouse  insur¬ 
ance  provisions  in  their  husbands’ 
coverage. 

Lacey’s  husband  Bob,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  wire  editor  at  the  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune. 

Under  the  most  recent  contract, 
however,  there  are  now  provisions 
for  medical  coverage  of  employees 
working  less  than  full-time. 

Job  sharing  is  treated  differently  — 
or  not  at  all  —  by  various  Guild  con¬ 
tracts. 

In  St.  Paul,  according  to  Boyd,  the 
arrangements  are  limited  to  the  fea¬ 
tures  department. 

At  the  Baltimore  Sun,  job  sharing  is 
covered  not  in  the  contract,  but  in  a 
side  letter  that  specifically  exempts 
the  process  from  the  grievance  proce¬ 
dure. 

At  the  Post-Dispatch,  job  sharing  is 
decided  “on  a  case-by-case  basis” 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Guild  con¬ 
tract,  managing  editor  Lipmann  said. 

It’s  only  recently  that  the  Guild  has 
shown  interest  in  job  sharing. 

Previously,  the  union  worried  that 
the  increasing  use  of  part-timers 
would  be  a  way  for  newspapers  to 
eliminate  full-time  positions  and  cut 
benefits  substantially. 

There  are  still  worries  about  the 
procedure,  says  Bob  Brunner,  admin¬ 
istrative  officer  for  the  Guild’s  Pacific 
Northwest  local. 

“You’ve  got  to  consider  not  only 
the  advantages,  but  the  areas  of  con¬ 
cern.  Such  as,  you’ve  got  to  be  cogni¬ 
zant  of  retirement  plan  requirements, 
medical  insurance  requirements,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

“How  do  you  get  back  to  full-time  if 
you  want  to?  What  happens  if  one 


partner  decides  not  to  job  share  any¬ 
more?  It’s  not  an  easy  subject,” 
Brunner  said. 

Nevertheless,  he  added,  there  is 
enough  member  interest  that  units 
will  likely  be  proposing  job  sharing 
language  in  their  next  contract  pro¬ 
posals. 

“I  think  it’s  a  worthwhile  thing,” 
he  said.  “It’s  one  of  the  new  interests 
of  working  people  —  for  a  lot  of 
reasons. 


“i  think  an  arrangement 
iike  this  in  a  business  iike 
this  is  reaiiy  cruciai  if  you 
want  to  have  some  kind 
normai  iife,”  said 
Baltimore  Sun  education 
writer  Kathy  Laity. 


“This  is  not  just  a  female  issue, 
though  some  people  have  that 
assumption,”  Brunner  added.  “I 
would  compare  it  to  another  provi¬ 
sion  in  Guild  contracts  that  is  very 
heavily  used,  leaves  of  absence.” 

Despite  the  new  interest,  however, 
most  employees  are  on  their  own  in 
trying  to  convince  a  paper  to  accept 
job  sharing. 

“I  think  you’ve  got  to  be  a  little 
assertive  about  getting  it,”  said  St. 
Paul’s  Carol  Lacey. 

In  1971,  Lacey  became,  with 
Georgeann  Koelln,  the  first  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  paper  —  and  probably 
on  a  metro  daily  —  to  share  a  news¬ 
room  job.  The  person  most  helpful  in 
getting  job  sharing  underway,  Lacey 
and  Boyd  said,  was  not  a  union  offi¬ 
cial,  but  Mary  Ann  Grossmann,  the 
paper’s  present  book  editor. 

“We  all  credit  (her)  for  really  going 
to  bat  for  us  and  in  taking  a  feminist 
position  that  a  woman  can  be  a  profes¬ 
sional  and  a  homemaker,”  Boyd  said. 

Job  sharing  is  an  arrangment  that 
demands  flexibility,  but  some  job 
sharing  routines  are  more  flexible 
than  others. 

At  the  Post-Dispatch,  for  example, 
several  financial  writers  have  worked 
part-time  in  an  arrangement  that  is  not 
quite  job  sharing  but  presents  the 
same  kind  of  scheduling  challenges. 

“I  love  it,”  Jerri  Stroud  said  of  the 
four-day  schedule  that  gives  her  more 
time  to  be  with  her  son. 

“For  working  mothers  hectic  is  the 
name  of  the  game,  and  this  helps,” 
she  said. 

There  are  drawbacks  tojob  sharing, 
although  the  participants  tend  to 
deemphasize  them. 

For  one  thing,  it  means  working  on 
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less  than  two  salaries. 

“You  have  to  b«*  sure  you  can 
afford  it,”  Baltimore  Sun’s  Lally 
said.  “It’s  a  big  adjustment  to  go  from 
two  salaries  to  one.” 

Another  worry  is  the  possibility 
that  job  sharing  will  hold  back  a  career 
—  particularly  for  women. 

“Definitely,  (my  career)  is  on  hold 
for  the  moment,”  Lally  said. 

“It  can  take  a  long  time  to  get  back 
into  work,”  Cindy  Boyd  at  the 
Pioneer  Post-Dispatch  said.  “Some¬ 
times  it  feels  like  you’re  coming  back 


from  vacation,  and  you  know  how 
that  can  be.” 

Boyd  hasn’t  done  any  freelance 
work  from  home  for  two  reasons: 
“My  boys  are  very  active.  And  I  feel 
that  the  reasons  I  have  the  time  off  is 
to  spend  time  with  them,”  she  said. 

But  careers  can  flourish  under  job 
sharing,  as  the  Freivogels  at  the  Post- 
Dispatch  have  shown. 

In  1984,  their  coverage  of  General 
Dynamics  military  contract  billing 
abuses  won  an  Investigative  Report¬ 
ers  &  Editors’  award. 


Jerri  Stroud  also  has  had  a  number 
of  Page  one  articles  —  including  a 
well-regarded  series  about  farmers 
who  have  lost  their  land  —  while 
working  her  part-time  schedule. 

Indeed,  it’s  difficult  to  uncover  any 
complaints  at  ail  about  job  sharing. 

“I  think  it’s  been  working  out 
beautifully,”  Kathy  Lally  said.  “A  lot 
of  negotiating  went  into  getting  it,  and 
now  nobody  in  management  seems  to 
notice  anything  about  it  —  which  will 
give  you  an  indication  of  how  well  it’s 
going.” 


Removal  of  names  from  masthead  not  tied  to  letter  signing 


This  past  spring  the  New  York 
Times,  without  any  public  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  publisher,  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  took  the  names  of  associ¬ 
ate  editors  Tom  Wicker  and  Charlotte 
Curtis  off  the  masthead  atop  its  edito¬ 
rial  page. 

There  has  been  speculation  that  the 
removal  of  their  names  was  made  in 
reprisal  for  Wicker  and  Curtis  having 
signed  a  letter  in  support  of  Richard 
Severo,  a  reporter  currently  involved 
in  a  labor  dispute  with  the  Times  that 
has  gone  to  arbitration. 

Similar  speculation  surrounded  the 
publisher’s  decision  in  August  to  end 
Sydney  Schanberg’s  metropolitan 


affairs  column  —  a  move  which 
prompted  Schanberg  to  submit  his 
resignation. 

Publisher’s  spokesman  Leonard 
Harris  said  the  removal  of  the  names 
resulted  from  a  decision  that  only 
those  with  operational  responsibili¬ 
ties  should  be  listed  on  the  masthead. 
Wicker  is  a  columnist  for  the  Times 
and  was  Washington  bureau  chief  in 
the  1960s.  Curtis,  formerly  op-ed 
page  editor,  also  writes  a  column. 

Both  Wicker  and  Curtis  agreed  with 
Harris’  statement. 

“The  publisher’s  explanation  is 
correct,”  said  Curtis.  “Absolutely 
correct.” 


Curtis  called  “ridiculous”  the 
speculation  having  to  do  with  Severo. 

Wicker  said  he  received  a  memo 
from  Sulzberger  explaining  that  in  the 
future  “these  titles  (associate  editor) 
would  be  held  by  people  in  an  actual 
operating  line  of  duty.” 

Wicker  added  that  Sulzberger’s 
memo  stated  the  move  also  had  to  do 
“with  the  process  leading  up  to  the 
retirement  of  A.M.  Rosenthal.  He 
wanted  to  use  the  two  titles  in  the 
various  maneuvering  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  successor.” 

Executive  editor  A.M.  Rosenthal, 
63,  is  scheduled  to  retire  when  he 
turns  65  in  May  1987. 


U.S.  judge  rules  Soviet  paper  libeled  American  businessman 


A  Los  Angeles  federal  judge  has 
issued  a  preliminary  ruling  that  a  Palo 
Alto  businessman  was  libeled  last 
year  by  the  Soviet  newspaper  lives- 
tia,  which  branded  him  a  spy. 

But  whether  the  plaintiff,  Raphael 
Gregorian,  can  collect  damages  is 
another  matter.  His  attorney,  howev¬ 
er,  said  he  is  going  after  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  the  $300  million  sought  in  the 
suit. 

Gregorian  had  carried  on  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  medical  supply  busi¬ 
ness  with  Russia  before  he  was 
ordered  out  of  the  country  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1984. 

Previously,  Izvestia,  an  official 
government  paper,  had  accused 
Gregorian  of  selling  defective  medical 
equipment  to  the  Soviets  and  also 
charged  that  he  masqueraded  as  a 
businessman  while  operating  on  be¬ 
half  of  U.S.  intelligence  organiza¬ 
tions. 

According  to  the  newspaper  arti¬ 
cle,  Gregorian  used  international 
trade  fairs  in  Moscow  to  invite  offi¬ 
cials  to  his  hotel  room  to  pump  them 
for  information  he  passed  on  to  the 
American  government. 

Gregorian,  who  was  born  in  Russia, 
said  the  accusations  virtually  ruined 
his  business,  not  only  in  the  Soviet 


Union  but  worldwide.  He  has  vehe¬ 
mently  denied  that  he  ever  was  a  spy. 

U.S.  District  Judge  David  V.  Ken¬ 
yon  has  asked  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  widely  the  Izvestia  article 
was  circulated  before  issuing  a  final 
ruling. 

Gregorian’s  attorney,  Gerald 
Kroll,  said  he  expects  the  decision  to 
be  in  his  client’s  favor  but  conceded 
that  getting  any  money  out  of  Izvestia 
won’t  be  easy. 

Neither  Izvestia  nor  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  has  responded  to  the  suit  and 
officials  were  “on  vacation”  and  un¬ 
available  when  he  went  to  Moscow  to 
seek  a  settlement  in  February,  Kroll 
said. 

But  Kroll  said  he  would  pursue  ev¬ 
ery  means  possible  to  collect  dam¬ 
ages,  of  which  about  $30  million  are  in 
general  damages  and  the  rest  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

The  lawyer  expressed  doubt  that 
Judge  Kenyon  would  approve  the 
punitive  damages. 

“Izvestia  has  offices  in  the  U.S.,” 
Kroll  stated,  “Seizing  a  few  typewrit¬ 
ers  won’t  help  much  but  it’s  a  start.” 

A  bigger  target,  Kroll  said,  is 
Amtorg,  the  huge  Soviet  trade  or¬ 
ganization  with  offices  in  New  York. 

Also,  according  to  Kroll,  about  $70 


million  in  Russian  assets  were  frozen 
in  the  U.S.  after  the  Soviets  annexed 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  in 
1940. 

The  attorney  cited  the  Foreign 
Sovereign  Immunity  Act  of  1976, 
which  empowers  a  litigant  to  attach 
Soviet  assets  in  the  U.S.  to  satisfy  a 
judgment. 

“It  allows  us  to  sue  for  things  that 
are  commercial  in  nature  but  not  poli¬ 
tical  in  nature,”  he  explained. 

Judge  Kenyon  ruled  that  Izvestia 
“published  a  libel  damaging”  Grego¬ 
rian  and  that  the  Russians  owe  him 
about  $300,000  for  medical  equipment 
that  was  delivered  prior  to  his  ouster. 

However,  the  judge  said  the 
Soviets  were  entitled  to  cancel  their 
trade  agreement  with  Gregorian. 

Two  inducted  into 
Aia.  haii  of  fame 

Two  weekly  newspaper  publishers 
have  been  elected  to  the  Alabama 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Honor. 

The  inductees  are  the  late  Harold  S. 
May,  former  editor  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Florence  Herald,  and  John  S. 
Graham,  former  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  South  Alabamian  in  Jackson. 
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Joe  Bob  Briggs  in  a  one-person  show 

The  controversial  Universal  drive-in  movie  columnist  performs 
in  front  of  a  capacity  crowd  at  a  San  Francisco  nightclub 


By  David  Astor 

“A  lot  of  my  friends  said  to  me, 
‘You  can’t  put  your  name  on  the  front 
of  a  nightclub  and  start  talking.  You 
got  to  have  something  to  say.’  But  1 
disagree  with  that.  We’re  going  to 
prove  it  here  tonight.” 

With  these  words,  controversial 
drive-in  movie  columnist  Joe  Bob 
Briggs  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
began  his  one-man  show  at  Wolf¬ 
gang’s  in  San  Francisco  last  month. 
He  sang  funny  songs,  told  fdnny  stor¬ 
ies,  fielded  funny  questions — and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  not-so-funny  brouhaha 
over  his  parody  of  the  “We  Are  the 
World”  African  famine  relief  song 
last  spring. 

The  “We  Are  the  Weird”  column 
brought  on  a  storm  of  protest  from 
blacks  and  others  who  thought  it  was 
racist.  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  canceled 
the  weekly  Briggs  feature,  and  then 
John  Bloom — the  creator  of  Joe 
Bob — resigned  from  the  paper  (see 
E&P,  April  27). 

“It’s  not  a  pleasant  story,”  Briggs 
told  the  capacity  Wolfgang’s  crowd. 
“There  are  two  days  in  the  history  of 
Dallas  that  are  the  saddest  days  you 
can  imagine.  One  is  November  22, 
I%3.  The  other  is  April  16,  1985. 
That’s  the  day  they  got  Joseph  Robert 
Briggs.  And  they  said  it  couldn’t  hap¬ 
pen  again.” 

The  columnist  noted  that  “people 
were  running  down  the  streets  of  Dal¬ 
las,  screaming  hysterically:  ‘Joe  Bob 
is  dead!  He  owes  me  twenty  bucks!”’ 

“Six-  and  seven-year-old  children 
in  communist  Russia  cheered,”  con¬ 
tinued  Briggs.  “All  over  eastern  Oak¬ 
land,  children  were  sent  home  from 
school.  Kids  were  asked  to  write 
essays  on  (the  topic  of)  ‘Joe  Bob 
Briggs:  who  gets  all  his  money  now?’ 
The  pope  was  so  grief-stricken,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  comment.” 

The  reaction  to  “We  Are  the 
Weird”  was  by  no  means  his  first 
taste  of  criticism,  noted  Briggs, 
whose  column  appears  in  over  40 
newspapers. 

Women,  he  said,  have  complained 
about  his  reviews  lauding  drive-in 


Joe  Bob  Briggs  performing  in  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco.  (Photo  by  David  Astor.) 


movies  that  often  dwell  on  scantily- 
clad  females  being  treated  in  unseem¬ 
ly  ways.  But  Briggs  declared,  “I’m 
violently  opposed  to  the  random  kill¬ 
ing  and  mutilation  of  women  .  .  .  un¬ 
less  it  advances  the  plot.” 

And  religious  people  don’t  think 
much  of  the  columnist  either. 
“Catholics,”  he  reported,  “say  my 
head  should  be  blown  off  in  a  Christ¬ 
ian  manner.”  Briggs  said  he’s  a  Bap¬ 
tist  himself,  and  loves  this  denomina¬ 
tion’s  conventions — especially  when 
“they  pass  amendments  to  the  Ten 
Commandments.” 

Briggs  went  on  to  reveal  a  little 
about  his  background.  He  said  he 
comes  from  “Krankaway  County, 
Texas,”  where  the  chief  industry  is 
dirt.  “There  is  more  dirt  per  capita 
than  any  other  county  in  Texas,”  he 
stated.  “You  name  the  dirt,  we  got 
it’’ — including  the  “designer’’ 
variety. 

“My  daddy  worked  in  the  dirt 
mines,”  recalled  Briggs.  “My  mother 
worked  at  Pearl’s  Dirt  Works,  send¬ 
ing  dirt  packages  all  over  the  world  at 
Christmas  time.” 

“All  our  clothes  were  dark 
brown,”  he  added.  “(But)  most  of  the 
time  we  couldn’t  afford  clothes.  We 


went  to  school  naked,  but  nobody 
knew.” 

Briggs  said  “me  and  my  sister 
walked  84  miles  to  school  each  day,” 
although  he  noted  that  they  could 
have  ridden  the  school  bus.  Once  in 
class,  the  required  reading  was  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress — “which  taught  me  a 
hell  of  a  lot  about  capital  letters.” 

The  Texas  legislature  at  the  time 
“voted  to  stay  officially  racist,”  re¬ 
membered  Joe  Bob,  yet  it  didn’t  really 
affect  Krankaway.  Sure,  said  Briggs, 
there  were  blacks,  Indians,  Mexican- 
Americans,  “ugly  white  people,”  and 
“six  or  seven  persons  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion  who  opened  a  dirt  broker¬ 
age  company.”  But  everyone  was  too 
dirty  to  “know  who  was  what.” 

And  besides,  Briggs  observed, 
“The  color  of  our  skin  might  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  the  color  under  our  skin  is 
disgusting.” 

Then  the  columnist — accompanied 
by  recorded  music — sang  “Dirt  Mine 
Blues,”  which  contained  lyrics  like 
“I  got  rocks  in  my  lunchbox  and  dirt 
clod  lOUs.” 

More  talk  about  women  followed. 
“I  became  a  feminist  this  year,”  said 
Joe  Bob.  “I  stopped  chaining  up 
women.  I  learned  to  stop  treating 
women  like  old  pieces  of  dirty  laundry 
and  started  treating  them  like  yellow 
mattresses.”  Now,  Briggs  continued, 
he’s  “looking  for  a  nice,  pretty,  clean, 
wholesome  girl  who  likes  to  dress  like 
a  farm  animal  in  bed.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Briggs — who 
said  he  has  been  married  four  times — 
ran  a  personal  ad  in  an  effort  to  find 
“the  next  ex-Mrs.  Joe  Bob  Briggs.”  It 
read:  “Mostly  white  male,  over  19, 
drive-in  movie  critic,  shy,  drunk, 
wants  to  meet  sensitive,  caring  slut. 
Prefers  to  fall  in  love  unless  you  have 
huge  garbanzos,  which  I’ll  handle  on  a 
breast-by-breast  basis.  Do  you  like 
long  walks  in  the  park?  Then  take  a 
hike.  Under  75  years  old  desired.  Ex¬ 
perienced  virgin  preferred  ....  This 
is  serious.  I’m  not  jacking  you 
around.  We’re  talking  till  death  do  us 
part  unless  we  get  a  divorce.  Love, 
Joe  Bob  Briggs.” 

The  result?  “I  got  enough  Polaroid 
shots  in  the  mail  to  open  up  a  kennel,” 
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stated  Briggs,  in  words  belying  his 
supposed  new-found  feminism.  One, 
he  said,  showed  a  woman  who  was 
“about  five  on  the  Purina  Dog  Chow 
Meter.”  Another  came  from  “a  punk 
rock  groupie  asking  me  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  ‘Empty  Vee.’”  Still 
another  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
on  “funny  rabbit  stationery.” 
Briggs — as  he  tossed  the  photo 
aside — observed,  “We’re  talking 
statutory  here.” 

Then,  after  repeated  audience  re¬ 
quests  for  his  musical  version  of  “We 
Are  the  Weird,”  Briggs  said,  “I  don’t 
know  if  this  crowd  deserves  it  or  not .  1 
don’t  know  if  I  should  do  ‘We  Are  the 
Weird.’  1  could  scandalize  this  city. 
And  I  get  kind  of  choked  up.” 

'  First,  Briggs  said,  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  some  of  the  press  questions  he 
has  answered. 

When  asked  by  one  paper  whether 
he  thought  starvation  was  funny,,  Joe 


Bob  replied,  “I’m  opposed  to  starva¬ 
tion  and  1  won’t  have  it  in  my  own 
home.”  Another  publication  asked 
whether  Briggs  was  a  real  redneck 
who  genuinely  liked  exploitative 
drive-in  movies  or  whether  he  was  a 
satirist  making  fun  of  them.  “Yes.”  Is 
he  schizophrenic?  “Yes  and  no.” 
Does  his  mother  read  his  columns? 
“Only  when  1  tie  her  up  and  force  her 
to.”  And  does  he  consider  anything 
too  disgusting  to  go  into  newspapers? 
A  photo  of  “Wayne  Newton  with  his 
shirt  off.” 

That  said,  Briggs  went  into  his 
rendition  of  “We  Are  the  Weird,” 
which  began;  “There  comes  a  time/ 
when  we  need  a  piece  of  meat/when 
the  world  must  scrape  together  some 
grub.  There  are  rock  stars  dyin’/and 
it’s  time  to  make  ’em  eat/they  really 
don’t  need  no  Nutrasweet.” 

Briggs,  perhaps  mindful  of  the  crit¬ 
icism  he  received  from  blacks,  in- 


King  introducing  ‘Caldwell’  comic 


“Caldwell”  is  starting  October  21 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  and  a  number 
of  other  papers. 


The  daily  and  Sunday  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  panel  is  another  in  a 
series  of  offbeat  comics  that  have 
been  appearing  since  “The  Far  Side” 
by  Gary  Larson  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  became  popular. 

“I  have  a  slightly  different  view  of 
the  world,”  declared  cartoonist  John 
Caldwell,  who  said  he  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  Woody  Allen  and  the  Marx 
Brothers.  “I  like  twists  and  odd  turns 
of  events  ....  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
reality  is  completely  suspended  in  my 
work.  That’s  what  makes  it  fun.” 

Caldwell  has  been  creating  car¬ 
toons  since  around  1970.  His  work 
has  appeared  in  National  Lampoon, 
Esquire,  Omni,  Saturday  Review,  and 
other  magazines,  and  in  a  number  of 
anthologies.  The  Cohoes,  N.Y.,  resi¬ 
dent  has  also  had  four  of  his  own 
books,  including  one  for  children 
called  Excuses,  Excuses. 


Copley  has  various  new  offerings 


Copley  News  Service  has  recently 
introduced  a  number  of  new  features. 

In  the  cartoon  area,  there  is  the 
twice-weekly  “Perfect  Couple”  by 
National  Lampoon  cartoonist  and 
book  author/illustrator  Rick  Geary. 

Then  there  is  “Crowe’s  Feats” — 
billed  as  weekly  “visual  puns” — by 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  and  Cop¬ 
ley  editorial  cartoonist  J.D.  Crowe. 

Two  more  editorial  cartoonists 
have  joined  the  Copley  package, 
which  reaches  over  600  newspapers. 


serted  “rock  stars”  in  place  of  “Ne¬ 
groes”  from  the  origin^  column  ver¬ 
sion. 

Then  the  recorded  “Joe  Bob  Briggs 
chorus”  chimed  in  with:  “We  are  the 
weird/we  are  the  starvin’/we  are  the 
scum  of  the  filthy  earth/so  let’s  start 
scarfin’.  There’s  a  burger  bakin’/ 
we’re  callin’  it  Big  Mac/all  it  really  has 
inside  is  a  roach’s  back.” 

After  the  song,  Briggs  stated,  “Do 
you  believe  they  fired  me  for  that 
piece  of  crap?”  Then  he  got  a  standing 
ovation  from  a  number  of  audience 
members  as  he  left  the  stage. 

Briggs  came  back  out  at  the  urging 
of  the  crowd,  which  peppered  him 
with  questions.  One  person  asked  him 
what  his  favorite  movie  was.  “‘Saw’ 
(Texas  Chainsaw  Massacre)  will  al¬ 
ways  be  king,”  Joe  Bob  replied.  What 
about  Psychol  “A  bunch  of  horse 
manure.  Indoor  bullstuff.”  Reanima- 
tori  “The  only  movie  where  the  chief 
character  loses  his  head  halfway 
through  the  movie — and  then  finishes 
the  movie  carrying  his  head,”  stated 
Briggs  fondly. 

During  the  questioning,  one  enthu¬ 
siastic  woman  walked  on  the  stage 
and  approached  Briggs,  who  called 
out:  “Security!  I’m  being  attacked  by 
a  pair  of  garbanzos  here!”  Two  Wolf¬ 
gang’s  employees  ushered  the  fan  off. 


UNCORK 


READERS. 


They  are  Patrick  Crowley  of  the  West 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  whose  work 
has  appeared  in  Time,  Newsweek, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  and 
several  cartoon  anthologies;  and 
Gary  Markstein  of  Cox  Arizona  Pub¬ 
lications.  He  has  been  with  the  Tempe 
Daily  News  since  1983,  and  has  also 
worked  for  the  Crystal  Lake  (Ill.) 
Herald. 

New  weekly  columns — many  of 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


k  i 

Al  ( 


Dan  Berger's  "Wine  Talk"  is  full- 
bodied.  Elegant.  Sometimes  even 
tart  and  astringent.  But  it's  always 
fascinating  reading  on  what  wines  to 
buy  and  how  to  drink  them.  It's  your 
opportunity  to  bottle  up  dedicated 
rewership. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  our  food  mini  package 
with  Dan's  column.  Alaska,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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New  Copley  features  include  (from  left)  editorial  cartoons  from  Gary  Markstein,  'Crowe's  Feats'  by 
Couple'  by  Rick  Geary,  and  editorial  cartoons  from  Patrick  Crowley. 
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J.D.  Crowe,  'The  Perfect 


which  are  accompanied  by  art — 
include: 

•  “Bedside  Manners”  by  Dr. 
Theresa  Crenshaw,  M.D.,  who  has 
written  a  best-selling  book  of  the  same 
name.  The  frequent  Donahue  guest 
answers  reader  questions  about — and 
reports  on — sex,  medical  problems, 
and  relationships. 

•  “Mainly  for  Seniors”  by  Senior 
World  publisher  Len  Hansen.  He 
answers  questions  about  health, 
nutrition,  finances,  taxes,  and  other 
topics. 

•  “Cook  It  Light”  by  Jeanne 
Jones,  who  is  the  author  of  over  15 
books,  menu  advisor  to  various  well- 
known  restaurants,  consultant  to  cor¬ 
porations,  and  lecturer.  She  takes  re¬ 
cipes  for  foods  that  aren’t  good  for 
people  and  “transforms  them  into 
healthy  treats,”  said  Copley.  Other 
new  columns  in  the  news  service’s 
“Food  Mini”  package  include  “Af¬ 
ter-Work  Gourmet”  and  “Home  En¬ 
tertaining.” 

•  “Benoit  on  Advertising:  Sound 
Off”  by  former  Adweek  editor  and 
business  writer  Sharon  Benoit.  She 
writes  about  “what’s  new  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  and  shows  the  best  and 
worst  television  and  print  ads — which 
readers  can  rate. 

•  “Video  Views”  by  Paul  Taub- 
lieb,  a  former  US  magazine  associate 
editor,  contributor  to  the  Village 
Voice,  and  host  of  the  Tomorrow’s 
Television  Tonight  public  tv  program. 
His  column  features  reviews  and  pre¬ 
views  of  made-for- video  productions, 
with  boxes  highlighting  “don’t  miss” 
and  “don’t  bother”  home  videos.  Co¬ 
pley  is  also  offering  “Rock  Video” 
highlights. 

•  “Best  Bytes”  by  Dorothy  Atwa¬ 
ter,  a  personal  computer  consultant 
and  author  of  the  First  Aid  for  Your 
Computer  book  series  from  Ballan- 
tine.  She  writes  about  caring  for  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  software. 

•  “Future  Shop”  by  Martin  Porter, 
a  Gentlemen’s  Quarterly  writer  and 
Rolling  Stone  contributor.  He  talks 


about  new  products  “from  sound  sys¬ 
tems  to  home  office  systems.” 

•  “At  Home  With/At  Work  With” 
by  Robert  McDonald,  who  interviews 
the  “rich  and  famous”  on  interior  de¬ 
sign  and  architecture. 

•  The  Copley  staff- written  “Life- 
wire,”  which  is  made  up  of  shorts 
about  health,  nutrition,  relationships, 
children,  new  products,  psychic  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  various  other  topics. 

Copley  is  also  offering  travel  pieces 
by  Philip  Sousa,  Loreen  Arbus,  and 
Norm  Chandler  Fox,  as  well  as  more 
travel  photos. 

Upcoming  series  include  “Writing 
Well  is  the  Best  Revenge.” 

Special  ad  packages  for  release  this 


month  discuss  Christmas  shopping 
and  dining.  Next  month  it’s  “Family 
Matters”  and  money.  Coming  in  1986 
are  packages  covering  Valentine’s 
Day,  Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day, 
Halloween,  home  technology,  home 
improvement,  careers  and  college, 
food  and  fitness,  brides,  “Today’s 
Woman,”  and  so  on.  Each  package 
includes  25  articles  and  13  photos/ 
sketches. 

Copley  has  also  changed  its  look, 
noted  new  marketing  director/ 
editorial  manager  Nanette  Wiser. 
Column  heads  have  new  logos,  for 
instance,  and  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  materials  have  a  different 
appearance. 


‘Entertaining’  starting  next  month 


“Entertaining,”  a  weekly  column 
by  Martha  Stewart,  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  November  2  by  Cowles  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  feature  covers  topics  such  as 
arranging  flowers,  transporting  food, 
cooking  for  crowds,  serving  hors 
d’oeuvres,  holding  a  children’s  Hal¬ 
loween,  party,  and  celebrating 
Thanksgiving. 

“Holidays  and  entertaining  go 
together,  for  a  holiday  is  by  its  nature 
a  communal  celebration,”  wrote 
Stewart  in  one  column.  “Holidays  are 
also  simple,  for  they  have  their  own 
built-in  spirit,  their  own  built-in 
style  .  .  .  .” 

Stewart  is  a  caterer,  cooking  in¬ 
structor,  lecturer,  and  author  of  three 
best-selling  books.  Her  first  one.  En¬ 
tertaining,  has  sold  over  300,000 
copies  and  is  now  in  its  10th  printing. 


AAartha  Stewart 

The  Westport,  Conn.,  resident 
worked  her  way  through  Barnard  Col¬ 
lege  by  modeling.  Stewart — who  has 
a  degree  in  history  and  art  history — 
was  a  Wall  Street  stockbroker  before 
beginning  her  catering  career. 


New  pope  feature  editor  is  picked 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Vadino  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  “Selected 


Observations  of  Pope  John  Paul  11” 
feature. 
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‘Peanuts’  first  in  two  reader  poils 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  president  John 
P.  McMeel  and  vice  president  Kathleen 
W.  Andrews  surrounded  by  boxes  of 
mail.  Universal  received  over  80,000 
reader  responses  to  the  '1985  National 
Newspaper  Poll'  that  ran  last  month  in 
approximately  65  papers.  The  age  of  the 
respondents  ranged  from  1 7  to  87,  and 
54%  were  male  and  46%  female.  The 
actual  results  of  the  survey  (see  E&P, 
September  7)  are  expected  to  be  released 
later  this  fall. 


Father  Vadino — who  served  as 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  English 
language  edition  of  the  weekly  Vati¬ 
can  newspaper,  L’Osservatore 
Romano — translated  the  talks  and 
documents  of  the  pope  from  Italian  to 
English  for  five  years.  He  is  currently 
assigned  to  St.  Monica  Church  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Archbishop  John  P.  Foley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  for 
Social  Communications  at  the  Vati¬ 
can,  said  Father  Vadino  is  qualified  to 
edit  the  pope  feature  “because  he  has 
worked  so  long  and  so  well  in  bringing 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Father  to  the 
world.” 

Father  Vadino  said  in  a  letter  to 
News  America  Syndicate  (NAS)  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
Richard  S.  Newcombe  that  he  is 
“looking  forward  to  a  happy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  relationship  in  our  common 
efforts  to  provide  sources  of  truth  and 
guidance  in  our  troubled  society.” 

NAS  is  using  Father  Vadino  as  a 
replacement  for  Dr.  Alfred  Bloch  of 
EAV  Associates,  which  originally 
offered  the  pope  feature  to  NAS.  The 
syndicate  later  severed  relations  with 
the  New  York-based  firm  (see  E&P, 
September  28).  EAV  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Father  Vadino  appoint¬ 
ment  at  this  point. 

“Observations”  is  distributed  to 
over  200  papers  by  NAS  and  its  Times 
of  London  Syndicate  international  di- 


“Peanuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  finished  first 
in  two  recent  reader  comic  polls. 

At  the  Nashville  Banner,  541  of  the 
over  1,700  respondents  said 
“Peanuts”  was  their  favorite.  Then 
came  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of 
United,  406;  “The  Family  Circus”  by 
Bil  Keane  of  Cowles  Syndicate,  394; 
“Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  337;  and 
“Bloom  County”  by  Berke  Breathed 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  326. 

At  the  New  Brunswick  (N .  J .)  Home 
News,  94%  of  the  671  respondents 
said  they  read  “Peanuts”  every  day 
or  some  days.  Then  came  “Blondie” 
by  Dean  Young  and  Stan  Drake  of 
King,  92%;  “Beetle,”  91%;  “Hagar 
the  Horrible”  by  Dik  Browne  of  King, 
90%;  and  “Dennis  the  Menace”  by 
Hank  Ketcham  of  News  America 
Syndicate,  90%. 

Scholarship  awards 

The  Newswomen’s  Club  of  New 
York  will  be  presenting  its  scho¬ 
larship  awards  at  an  October  24  cere¬ 


mony  in  the  Columbia  University 
Club,  3  W.  51  St.,  New  York  City. 

Among  the  awards  presented  will 
be  the  $1,500  Heloise  scholarship 
(from  the  King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist)  and  the  $I  ,500  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association/United  Feature 
Syndicate  scholarship. 

Various  syndicate  executives  and 
others  in  the  journalism  field  will  be 
attending  the  ceremony. 

The  Newswomen’s  Club  is  based  at 
15  Gramercy  Park  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003. 

He’s  going  to  China 

Editorial  cartoonist  Jimmy  Margu- 
lies  of  the  Houston  Post  and  United 
Feature  Syndicate  will  be  in  China 
from  October  30  to  November  15. 

The  trip  is  connected  with  his  win¬ 
ning  the  Population  Institute’s  Global 
Media  Award  for  cartoons  promoting 
population  control  (see  E&P,  April 
13).  Margulies  will  travel  with  jour¬ 
nalists  presented  the  award  in  other 
categories  and  with  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  An  award  ceremony  will  be 
held  November  5  in  Peking. 


coREnASCoirKiriG 

starts  her  weekly  column  on  Ilov.  1 


To  join  such  charter  subscribers  as  The  Boston  Globe,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  The  Dallas  Homing  News, 
call  Chuck  Weiss  or  Dan  Barber  in  Mew  Yoik  at  800-972-3550  or 
(212)  972-1070.  Call  Bill  Higginbotham  in  Ft.  Worth  at  (817)  292-8165. 
Call  Paul  Pinch  in  Los  Angeles  at  (213)  852-1579. 

CPEOALrMIlRES 
^vpoioaTon  SALES 

200  Park  Avenue,  Hew  York,  H.Y.  10166 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CARTOONS 


AWARD-WINNING  CARTOONS,  carica¬ 
tures,  news  art,  and  illustration  to  fit  the 
needs  of  YOUR  newspaper  or  publica¬ 
tion.  Strips,  panels  and  editorials.  Mem¬ 
ber  NCS.  Bruce  Higdon,  Route  11, 
315B,  Murfreesboro,  TN  37130. 


FIVE  FOR  $5:  Popular  weekly  feature 
package.  Selection.  Dickson  17700, 
Western  69F,  (^rdena,  CA  90248. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  lltn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


OUR  FREE  FALLAWINTER  release  sche¬ 
dule  helps  you  cover  the  movies  for  less. 
Call— write:  REVIEWS  ON  REQUEST. 
PO  Box  20267,  London  Terrace  Station, 
New  York,  NY  1001 1 .  (2 1 2)  989-66 12. 


SENIORS 


DEAR  COURTNEY,  I’m  looking  for  a 
mate.  I’m  59  with  the  mind  of  a  30  year 
old .  Dear  Reader,  Find  a  30  year  old  with* 
a  59  year  old  in  mind.  Seniors!  advice 
column  $5.00  each  500-800  words.  PO' 
Box  55908,  Seattle.  WA  98155. 


SWEET  ARE  THE  ECHOES-The  Golden 
Years,  an  established  weekly  column 
with  timely  news  and  events  for  and  ab¬ 
out  senior  citizens.  Very  popular.  Going 
into  second  year.  Will  cultivate  new  read¬ 
ership  with  each  installment.  Samples: 
AHJ,  Box  184,  Brooklyn.  NY  11214, 
(718)  837-3484. 


REAL  ESTATE 


•DON'T  LET  IT  HAPPEN'— Alcoholism 
need  not  be  a  career  and  drug  abuse  can 
be  stopped.  America's  No.  1  health  and 
social  problem  addressed  and  readers' 
questions  answered  authoritatively.  Bi¬ 
weekly.  Samples,  rates.  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor.  mCOA,  6501  Boeing.  Bldg.  B, 
Suite  400,  El  Paso  TX  79999. 


"SENIOR  CLINIC".  An  experienced 
practicing  specialist  writes  America’s 
only  health  column  specifically  addres¬ 
sing  the  medical  problems  of  past  mid¬ 
dle  life.  The  nation's  26  million  seniors 
now  exceed  the  teen  age  population. 
Senior  Clinic  caters  exclusively  to  this 
ever  increasing  segment  of  your  read¬ 
ership.  “Warm  witty  authoritative- 
excellent  reader  response”  (Rochester, 
NY  Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Weekly  600 
words.  Now  in  5th  year.  Samples,  rates. 
Dr.  Macinnis,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  Canada,  T5J  2J7.  (403)  973- 
2361. 


POLITICAL  COLUMNS 


NEW  RELEASES  from  all  Federal  Agen¬ 
cies.  The  Congressional  Press  Galleries 
and  Committees  mailed  daily.  $50 
monthly  each.  Call  Dave  (202)737- 
4434. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views.  "Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


SOAP  OPERA  SUMMARIES.  The  best 
up-to-date  weekly  feature  available.  TV 
Soaps,  3535  N.  Fremont,  Chicago  IL 
60657. 


BOXING  -  Established  weekly  column  of 
boxing  commentary.  Well  written,  pro¬ 
vocative.  Excellent  offbeat  sports  fea¬ 
ture  about  controversial,  high  interest 
subject  often  underestimated  by  editors. 
Will  cultivate  new  readership.  Won't  cost 
much  in  space/money  for  trial.  Samples. 
Jon  Piper,  Sports  News  Service,  44  Luf¬ 
kin  Point  Rd.,  Essex,  MA  01929.  (617) 
768-7165. 


ANIMALS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights;  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


"HOW  TO  BUY  A  HOME.”  13-part.  30- 
inch  series  now  running  in  The  Chicago 
Tribune.  Use  to  enhance  home  ciassi-  AWARD  WINNING  ANIMAL  COLUMN, 
fieds  or  as  weekend  feature.  Low  cost  Samples:  EARTHLINGS-Bennett,  513 
2nd  serial  rights.  Box  48922,  Chicago,  Lake  St..  Crystal  Lake,  IL  60014  (815) 
IL  60648.  (312)  967-7666.  455-4999. 


FEATURE  YOUR  FEATURE  IN 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

For  information  and  rates  call: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
Box  249,  B^  Point 
Panama  City.  FI  32407 
(904)  234-3307  ext  3408 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


Brokers*Consultants«Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office;  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL  SER¬ 
VICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  NO' 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES.  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisahBrokerageOonsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo.  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

Sales«Consulting«Appraising 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
F*0  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  451-8260 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver.  WA  98662 


The  Midwest 
Newspaper  Brokers 
ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Brokers-Appraisers 
Modest  rates 

P.O.  Box  212,  Galva,  II.  61434 
309-932-2270  217-784-4736 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 
(804)  784-7000 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ARIZONA  WEEKLY  community  tabloid, 
two  years  old,  circulation  25K,  sunny, 
booming  Phoenix  area.  Total  price 
$25,000.  (602)  938-2742.  PO  Box 
6034,  Glendale.  AZ  85312. 


DOUBLED  OUR  GROSS  last  year,  can 
double  again.  Profitable  weekly  Thrifty 
Nickel-type  paper  in  the  Black  Hills,  per¬ 
fect  Ma  &  Pa  operation.  Personal  prob¬ 
lems  force  sale.  (605)348-0066. 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY, 
agribusiness  center.  1984  net,  $40K. 
Vyater  recreation,  metro  area  within  easy 
drive.  Asking  $120K,  $25K  down. 
Northwest  Texas. 

THREE  CONTROLLED  CIRCULATION 
WEEKLIES,  north  central  Texas.  1984 
gross  $795K,  owners  drew  about  $70K. 
Well  staffed.  $310K  for  all,  or  $230K 
and  $80K  for  2-1  split.  We  have  others, 
free  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger, 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 
78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


ESTABLISHED  TMC  weekly  in  booming 
S.W.  Sunbelt  market.  Below  gross  of 
$290,000.  Includes  RE  Sale,  investor 
or  working  partner.  Write  Box  9367,  edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  circulation  8000. 
$500,000  Gross.  Sell  for  1  V2  times 
gross.  Owner  financing,  great  terms.  In¬ 
dicate  your  financial  ability  with  first  in¬ 
quiry.  Box  9301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


IOWA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES,  growth 
property,  gross  $1.1  million.  Profitable, 
full  web  plant,  diverse  economic  base, 
has  fine  building.  Price  $600,000  plus 
assume  debt.  Only  $125,000  down, 
terms. 

INDIANA  DAILY,  companion  publica¬ 
tion,  full  web  plant,  exclusive  in  market. 
$1  million  gross  plus.  Negotiable, 
terms. 

SOUTHEAST  SEABOARD  speciality 
newspaper,  gross  project  $680,000 
'85.  Negotiame  on  quick  sale.  Terms. 
ALASKA  PUBLICATIONS,  exclusive  web 
plant,  gross  $540,000.  Attractive  area 
terms  negotiable. 

EASTERN  MISSOURI  WEEKLIES, 
shoppers  in  group,  gross  over  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion,  full  web  plant.  Terms. 
OKLAHOMA  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive 
weekly,  gross  $197,000,  high  return  to 
publisher.  $190,000,  $50,000,  ten 
years,  10  '/i%. 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLIES  and  speciality 
resort  paper,  gross  $536,000.  Beautiful 
delightful  lake  area,  full  web  plant. 
Terms. 

EAST  NEBRASKA  exclusive  weekly  pop. 
2300  near  metro  area.  Priced  at  gross 
$100, OOO.  $25,000  down,  terms. 

For  information  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
Kansas  66207 


MONTANA:  Shopper,  20,000  circula¬ 
tion,  super  skiing  and  vacation  area, 
strong  growing  market,  this  year  gross 
$200,000.  $120,000  with  $30,000 
down,  good  terms. 

WYOMING:  Shopper,  ideal  for  absentee 
ownership  with  good  management  in 
place,  carrier  delivery,  gross  over 
$500,000,  cash  flow  $125,000. 
$500,000  with  $150,000  down,  terms 
at  10%  interest. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  Shopper,  top  shelf  op¬ 
eration,  management  would  stay  on, 
gross  $905,000.  Price  of  $790, oOo  in¬ 
cludes  $80,000  in  real  estate  and  small 
share  in  web  plant.  $165,000  down  pay¬ 
ment,  sellers  are  flexible  and  creative  on 
the  balance. 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  John  T.  Cribb, 
Box  1220,  Townsend  MT  59644. 
(406)266-4223. 


NORTHERN  ZONE  1  biweekly  paper  for 
sale.  Speciality  tab  publication  gros¬ 
sing  over  $175,000  per  year,  high  net 
earnings,  very  little  competition.  Should 
double  gross  sales  within  the  next  24 
months.  For  sale  fully  equipped  with 
complete  “new"  pre-press  dept. 
$245,000.  Send  professional  and 
financial  requirements  to  Box  9361, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NINETEEN  CHANNEL  (35  maximum) 
cable  tv  systems  and  twice  weekly  news¬ 
paper  plus  TMC  in  Midwest  county  seat. 
Self  contained  in  building  with  cable 
equipment  and  press.  James  A.  Martin, 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin.  OH  43017,  (614) 
889-9747. 


PROFITABLE,  growing  weekly  newspap¬ 
er  and  shopper  located  in  northern  New 
England.  Selling  price  gross  of 
$360,000  plus  real  estate.  Cash  buy  out 
preferred.  Please  indicate  your  financial 
ability  with  first  inquiry.  Write  Box 
9227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GEM.  Absentee 
owner  of  award-winning  weekly  will  sell 
at  below  gross.  Minimum  $25,0OOdown 
to  qualified  buyer.  Box  9363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHEASTERN  MICHIGAN  weekly 
tabloid  in  high  growth  area-  projected 

1.5  billion  worth  of  new  business  growth 
in  next  five  years.  Adjudicated  weekly 
with  4  different  editions.  117  years  old 
$500,000  gross  sales,  23K  circulation. 
Principles  only.  $650,000.  Box  9326, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  ZONE  3 
Tell  us  your  wants  &  needs. 

Edwin  0.  Meyer  Associates,  Inc. 

PO  Box  637,  Goochland.  VA  23063 


Where  the  Dollars  Lie!  S.  Calif,  monthly 
for  parents.  15K  circulation  less  than 
5%  return  rate.  90%  contracted.  Gross 
$36K  '85.  Asking  $30K.  Readers  de¬ 
mand  expansion!  PO  Box  661,  Cuca¬ 
monga,  CA  91730. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Couple  with  publishing  experience  and 
excellent  references  but  very  little 
money  for  initial  investment  wants  to 
manage  with  option  or  lease  with  option 
small  to  medium-size  weekly,  with  or 
without  job  shop.  Must  be  able  to  earn 
money  from  operation  immediately. 
Have  microcomputer  and  business  soft¬ 
ware  that  could  be  part  of  deal.  Any  loca¬ 
tion  considered.  Be  prepared  to  provide 
full  financial  information  etc.  Write  528 
W.  State,  Sedro-Woolley,  WA.  98284. 


EXPANDING  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  GROUP  seeks  to  purchase  exclusive 
weeklies  with  5000  or  more  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  We  can  act  quickly  and  will  hold 
your  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
8826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE.  100%  or  50%, 
bimonthly  in  computer  related  field. 
Three  years  old,  grossing  $400,000 
continual  growth.  $225,000.  Box 
9355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIALTY  PUBLISHER  seeking  small 
newspapers  for  diversification  purposes. 
Central  Indiana  area  preferable.  Reply 
Box  9325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


TWICE  MONTHLY  successful  bowling 
publication  sen/ing  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area.  Owners  for  past  six  years  netting 
approximately  $40K.  Will  train  and  offer 
good  terms  to  qualified  buyers.  Publica¬ 
tion  rated  as  one  of  the  nation’s  best  and 
could  be  expanded.  Reply  to  Box  9312, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 


SHOULD  YOU  OWN  a  weekly?  Read 
“Howto  Purchase  a  Newspaper  and  Suc¬ 
ceed"  by  editor— publisher — broker  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50  to  Mountain  West  Pub 
Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
81502. 


REAL  ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT  HOMES  from  $1  (U  re¬ 
pair).  Also  delinquent  tax  property.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  GH-4261  for  in¬ 
formation. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


TELEMARKETING  SPECIALIST 
19  Years  Newspaper  Experience 
Consultant  —  Sales  Trainer 


MARIE  HOLUND 
HOLLAND  TELEMARKETING 
PO  Box  5328  Indian  Rocks,  FL  33535 
(813)596—0706 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DAIUES,  WEEKLIES.  NON-DAILIES.  | 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula-  ■ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and  in- : 
ternational  level  (and  still  growing). ! 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2%3.  | 
Circulation  Consultant  for  newspapers. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality  I 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  %6- 1 
5250.  ; 


ENGINEERING  A  \ 

INSTALLATIONS  | 

DAN-BAR  INDUSTRIAL  CONTRAC-  I 
TORS  : 

We  Install,  Move  and  Remove  Printing  | 
equipment.  Total  Turn  Key  Job  Rigging, 
Electrical.  Piping.  I 

Contact  Mr.  Arnold  Rose 

(305)  293-4985  I 


CONSULTANTS 


S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program,  in¬ 
stallations  and  repairs.  20 years  experi¬ 
ence.  Phone  (705)  673-6607. 


EQUIPMENT  I 
&  SUPPLIES  I 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM  | 

FOR  SALE  X-RITE  MODEL  301  black  I 
and  white  transmission  densitometer.  1  j 
year  old.  Contact  Concord  Monitor,  Con¬ 
cord  NH  (603)224-5301,  Pam  Byrne. 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 


CIRCULATION  $1395.  Address  labels, 
subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis- 
tics;  paid/free/total-market/ 
combinations.  IBM  compatible; 
TRS80III,  4,  4P.  Demo  disk  $50-  I 
refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys-  I 
terns,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Gridley,  CA  I 
95948.  (916)  846-3661.  I 


CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 


WE  MANUFACTURE  street  corner  news¬ 
paper  stands  for  vendors  in  Midwest 
area.  4ft  x  6  ft  steel  stands  with  service 
window  sliding  entry  door  $595.00. 
F.O.B  BARKER  METALCRAFT,  1701 
W.  Belmont.  Chicago.  IL  60657.  (312) 
248-1115. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS  I 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial  | 
accounting  systems  for  small-to-  | 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes  I 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCRTower  computer,  2terminals, 
printer  and  on-site  operator  training. 
DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000+  $65,758-1- 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix  Sys¬ 
tems.  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to  101 
E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM  87401. 


EQUIPMENT  <1  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  computer,  printer  and  billing 
software  for  up  to  4(X)  customers.  Call  or 
write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk, 
Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W  5th, 
Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. 


COMPUTERS 


FOR  SALE  (2)IBM  Spanish  Selectric 
composers.  8K  Memory,  printer,  fonts 
available.  Excellent  condition  —  never 
used.  For  information  call  Kathy  Nowak 
at  (212)682—5600. 


FOR  SALE 

New  twin  star  washout  unit  N  APP  system 
for  twin  star  plate  processor.  Never  used. 
For  more  details  calls  Best  Publishing 
Co.,(213)  548-4545. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler-Hammer,  I,  II,  III  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  and  90^  Floor  Cun/es 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
5  feeder  heads  and  one  main 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


CHESHIRE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS:  Bell 
and  Howell  Ink  Jet  Labeller.  Bargains. 
Curtis.  (703)521-1089. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  headsand  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


2  IDAB  330  Stackers  $3,(X)0  each. 

2  FERAG  HS  80  Stackers  $3,000  each. 
2  Cutler  Hammer  Bottom  wraps  $2,500 
each 

2  FERAG  Bottom  wraps  $2,500  each. 
All  in  good  operating  condition,  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Call  Mid  America  Graphics.  Inc. 

(816)  763-1001 


Kirk-Rudy  4  pocket  inserter.  Equipped 
to  add  label  heads.  Cost  new  $28, 2(J0. 1 
year  old  will  sell  for  $20,5(K).  GulfCoast 
Press  (813)597-2134. 


Muller  227  inserters,  231  stackers 
Muller  259  counter/stackers 
Muller  288  counter/stacker 
Ferag  HS-80  counter/stackers 
Signode  MLW  2EE  strapper 
IDAB  bottom  wraps 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


•  24-P.  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed  pro¬ 
duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 
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EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

NEVfSPRINT 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

The  Industry’s  Marketplace 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 

HARRIS  MICROSTAR  1250  WITH  3 
Titus  Term.,  &  one  for  PArts,  Classified 

1  (212)  675-4380 

3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Aria  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

HARRIS  3300  TYPESETTER.  $6500; 
HARRIS  COMPUEDIT  TERMINAL, 
Plain,  $500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 

GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary’s 
Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 

HARRIS 

-N-1650,  6  units,  1982,  22  Vx”. 

-N-845,  8  units,  1976. 

-V-22.  4  units,  1970. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS:  Buy.  Sell,  Rent 
$150  month  and  up.  Brokerage  10%. 
30  day  warranty.  Weber  (216)  729- 
2858.  _ 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  With  DCS 
Controller,  $9750; 

UNISETTER  LR,  $5000; 

UNISETTER  COMPOSER,  $1250; 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


EDIT  7770  II  HR.  $9750; 

EDIT  7700  HR,  $7750; 

EDIT  7500  HR.  Rev  A,  $5000; 
EDIT  1750,  Rev  C.  3  years,  $2250 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


COMP  IV  B  HR,  $4850; 

COMP  IV  B  LR,  Excellent,  $4850; 
COMP  II  JR,  Supported,  $1750; 
COMP  JR.,  Supported,  $1000 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I.  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CompuWriters:  Juniors,  48,  88,  IV-B. 
Reconditioned  and  Warranted.  Call  toll- 
free  1-800-255-6746.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment.  Your  Quality  Dealer  for  fif¬ 
teen  years. 


CG  COMPUWRITER  48  TG,  processor, 
excellent  condition.  $6,0OO.  (503) 
756-5010. 


2-Compugrphics  7500  Editwriters,  LR. 
15  film  strips  and  1  spare  parts  kit.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $15,0(j0  for  both. 
Can  be  purchased  separately.  Call  (613) 
342-4441.  Robert  Erickson. 


MCS  5  8212  HR.  Ruling,  PMA,  13 
Fonts,  $7500; 

MCS  10  8216  HR.  512K,  Ruling, 
$11,900; 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


TXT  PHOTOTRONICS  systems;  Com- 
pugraphic  9000  font  library  and  parts. 
Curtis.  (703)521-1089. 

_ 

ECRM  5200  OCR.  PDP  8.  Facit  punch, 
always  on  service  contract.  Serial  num¬ 
ber  0152.  Rick  Kingsley  (317)352- 
0021. 

Editwriters  7500,  7700  and  7700  Re- 
conditioned  and  Warranted.  Available 
Immediately.  New  Low  FYices  includes 
delivery!  (Jail  toll-free  1-800-255- 
6746.  Inland  Printing  Equipment.  Your 
Quality  Dealer  for  fifteen  vears 

NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 

Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 

LINOTRON  202,  700  LPM,  Rev.  Video, 
32K  RAM  Memory,  5  years,  $20,000; 
LINOTRON  202,  Parallel  Interface,  x- 
menrory,  150  Fonts,  $18,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 

CG  MCS  10  8400,  2  Term.  3  Floppies, 
512K,  Preview,  ACI,  Ruling,  Back-up 
Controller,  42  Fonts,  LQ  Printer,  Low 
use.  PMA.  $35,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 
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Harris  1650  Add-on  unit  i 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 

Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders,  ovens 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon  I 

formers  &  drives.  i 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former  i 

KING  I 

1  Colorking  unit  1969  j 

KJ-6  folders  1980  ! 

4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete  ■ 
KJ6  folders  | 

MISCELLANEOUS  j 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba- 1 
nite)  I 

1  Web  Specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest  j 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive  I 


Replace  your  aging  MDT-350  Terminals 
with  new  MDC-350's;  Now  comparably 
priced!  Call  Inland  today.  1-800-255- 
6746. 


FOR  SALE:  Editwriter  7500  and  proces¬ 
sor  with  10  fonts.  3  years  old  -  main¬ 
tained  ell.  Call  (608)  258-4880  and  ask 
for  Emmett. 


Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

Double  out  delivery 

22  Vx  cutoff  with  balloon  former 

Disk  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 

ctdcks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


SIX  eOSS  METRO 
UNITS 

2-Unlts  Available 
4-Unlts  Sold  ft  On  Edition 

m*"  Cutoff 
55*  or  56*  web  width 
Pump  and  roil  inking  system 
Arronged  for  60,0<X)  P.P.H. 
Double  2:1  Folder 

Equipment  In  storage  and 
priced  for  Immediate  sole, 
delivery  and  Installotlon. 

Contact:  Ken  Kniceley 
Chorleston  WV  Newspapers 
(304)348-5118 


ng  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
9700  .  Telex  2067 


4/COLOR 

SEPARATIONS 

FOR 

NEWSPAPERS 


ONE  MAN 
DEPARTMENT 
WITH  A  BARGAIN 
PRICED  COLOR 
SCANNER  FROM 
SCANTRONIX 

$59,500 

PRICE  INCLUDES 
FULL  WARRANTY 


INSTALLATION 

TRAINING 

SET  UP  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


CALL  GARY  AT 
(213)  829-5022 


-V-iSA,  4,  5,  6  units. 

I  -V-15  "Vanguard”,  5  units. 

I  GOSS 

pper  balloon  I  -"Metroliner”,  6  units.  3  half  decks, 

,rmpr  i  2:1  folders,  1981. 

-Urbanite,  6  units,  2  folders,  Cary 
I  pasters,  900  series. 

I  -SSC  Community.  6  units,  1983. 

omolete  KING 

ompieie  ^  .Newsking,  5  units.  KJ8. 

!  -Newsking,  2  units,  KJ4. 

LoniJrha  1  BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 

Iig  on  uroa- 1  ^2o i)  796-8442  -Telex  1 30326 

gle  Bar  Nest  i - 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  cutoff 
'esses  and  8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 
ED  2  -  color  halfdecks 

ve  I  8  -  fully  automatic  reels 

60090  '  HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  %”  cutoff 

lex  206766  ^  8  -units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
I  5  -  color  cylinders 

j  1  -  color  halfdeck 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
G.E.  motors  and  drive  -  3  years  old 
GOSS  MARK  I  -  22  Vx"  cutoff  (storage) 
6  -  units 
1  -  double  folder 
1  -  halfdeck  (extra  halfdecks 
available) 

6  -  Goss  reels 
I  GOSS  COSMO 

I  Add-on  unit,  stacked  position 

Available  now,  1974  vintage. 

J  MISC.  EQUIPMENT 
I  Goss  angle  bars  -  A80  and  A82 
i  Goss  color  halfdecks  -  A80 

I  5  Goss  digital  reels 

4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  double  3:2  folder  (23  9/16" 
cutoff) 

Goss  double  portable  ink  fountains 
INLAND  NEWSP^APER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

;913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


i  ROLL 
THE 

PRESSES! 

If  you  have  a  used  press  (or  other 
equipment)  standing  idly  by,  put 
it  back  into  production!  Perhaps 
you  can’t  use  that  particular 
equipment— but  we’ll  bet  you 
could  sure  use  the  space  it  occu¬ 
pies.  Consider  the  dozens, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  square  feet 
being  lost  in  storage  of  unused 
equipment.  Now  look  at  the 
space  occupied  by  each  single 
piece  of  equipmenf  on  this  page! 
Space  is  money — hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of  your  space  can 
be  opened  up  for  as  little  as 
$3.(X)  a  line  of  our  space!  We’ll 
I  put  that  equipment  back  into  pro¬ 
duction  for  you  in  someone 
else’s  plant — and  produce  a  pro¬ 
fit  for  you  to  boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  19,  1985 


i 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  t  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  t  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
7-units  SC  press  1976-79 

1-3/C  space  UOP  units  1979 
6-units  1976 

1-SC  ‘/4-V4  folder  50  horsepower  1979 

1- SC  combination  ‘/i-Vi-D/P  40  horse¬ 
power  1976 

2- units  press  1969  oil  bath  20  horse- 
powerdrive 

3- Community  add-on  units  1971-68 
1-Goss  Community  Vi-Vi  folder  25 
horse  powerdrive 

NEWSKING 

4- units  1969-73  side  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register,  KJ6  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1- V15A  balloon  former  1979 

2- Butler  splicers  1978 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and  acces¬ 
sories 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  us  for  installation  prices. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES.  INC. 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 

CAMANO  ISLAND.  WA  98292 

(206)  387-0097 


GOSS  SSC  units  21  W  cutoff,  2  stack¬ 
ed  units,  2  base  units.  2  three  column 
units,  2  folders  60  HP.  1  double  para¬ 
llel,  one  ribbon  deck  all  or  part. 

V15A  three  units  JF7  folder  King  press 
upper  former,  paper  roll  grabber,  elec¬ 
tric,  attaches  to  any  forklift.  Call  for  in¬ 
stallation  prices  offered  exclusively  by 
WESCO  GRAPHICS,  845  Commercial 
St.,  San  Jose,  CA  95112,  (408)  289- 
1400.  Telex  number  172644. 


1970  GOSS  URBANITE  FOLDER  in 
ood,  low  usage  condition,  asking 
70,000.  (816)  756-3350. 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  half  deck 
Urbanite  1,000,  9  units 
Urbanite  1,000,  5  units,  3  color 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  22”  cutoff,  7  units 
Urbanite  unit,  3  colors,  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units 
SSC  21  W,  4  High.  Heatset 
SC  Community,  10  units  (2  stacked) 
SC  Communi^,  9  units  UOP,  1975 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1971 
SC  Community,  6  units,  1973 
SC  CommuniN  units  and  folders 
Suburban  15(J0,  7  units 
HARRIS  1650,  5  units 
845,  12  units  1979 
845,  5  units  1979 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  heatset 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  1973-79 
V15D.  8  units  JF25.  1983 
VI 5C,  6  units  1978 
V15A,  2  units  JF7,  tall  former 
COLOR  KING,  4  units.  KJ6,  1981 
News,  6  units,  KJ6,  1972-79 
ONE  CORPORATION/Atlanta.  GA 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


Suburban  900  series  units  (2) 

4  Urbanite  units  and  SU  halfs  and 
quarter  page  folder  available  early  1986 
AFT-4  units-combination  folder  -  with 
heat  -  22  %"  cutoff-available  now 
Harris  M850-4  units-with  heat 
Ribbon  Deck-no  former-22  %"  cutoff- 
available  now 

Suburban  900  series  quarter  folder  for 
exchange 

Urbanite  900  series  quarter  folder  for 
exchange 

Color  King  -  5  units  -  half  &  quarter 
page  folder  -  22  %"  cutoff 
Harris  845  -5  units 
Harris  V22  units 
Harris  VI 5A  units 

E.  BUCK  &  SONS  CO 
MOSS  RECK  (312)  586-9194 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  ' 

Hoe.  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses.  ; 

offset  or  letterpress.  ' 

6  units  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder  | 

^mplete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press. 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  V«". 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units  ; 

Goss  reels  and  pasters  ! 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks  i 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  Vr  cutoff  I 

Goss  Skip  Slitter  i 

Portable  ink  fountains  i 

Goss  single  width  ballons  ! 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters  I 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems  | 

Beach  platemaking  systems  i 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used  , 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder  i 

Hoe  balloons  | 

Paper  roll  dollies  ! 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need  ' 

for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom  I 

We  do  machine^  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment  i 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  I 

(213)  256-4791  | 


Goss  SSC  4  High  (8  units)  22  %  ! 

Goss  Community  4  units,  SC  folder  i 

Goss  Urbanite  6  units,  w/3  color,  2  | 

folders  i 

Harris  VI 5A  4  units,  JF7  folder  j 

Harris  845  5  units,  '/%  folder 
ColorKing  4  units,  KJ6  folder  (double  ! 
parallel) 

ColorKing  5  units,  KJ6  folder 
News  King  2  units,  Kj4  folder 
Call  For  Latest  List 
InterWeb  Systems.  Inc. 

1614  Sligh  Blvd. 

Orlando,  FL  32806 
(305)  423-4330  i 


FKST  OFFERING 
TWO  8-UNIT  GOSS 
MARK  V 

HEADLINER  PRESSES 

Serial  #4017  (1971-78) 
Serial  #4030  (1973-74) 
(Now  DiLitho) 

Each  Consisting'  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing'  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 
1  -  Double  3:8  Imperial  Folder 
with  upper  formers 
8  -  Four-bar,  angle  bar 
sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho  saddles 
80  H.P.  Westinghouse  motors 
and  Fincor  drive 
Electric  compensators 
Skip  slitter  -  bottom  former, 
operator  side. 

Spare  ports  allotted  to  press. 


Offered  as  two  8-unit  presses  or 
one  16-unit  press. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERT 
CORPORATION 

(913)  498-9050  Telex  48368 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classi¬ 
fied  ad  copy: 

•  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  ads:  for  instance,  help  wanted-sales;  equip¬ 
ment  &  supplies-phototypesetting.  Help  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad 
to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  re¬ 
quired. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad 
should  run.  See  our  1 985  rate  chart  on  page  for  rates 
and  deadline. 

Remember  —  in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  sen/e  you  better! 


E&P  Classified  Department 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

4  Unit  Community  with  Comm¬ 
unity  folder.  Mre  in  1974, 
equipped  with  20  H.P.  motor 
arid  drive.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately  located  in  the  Midwest. 

4  Unit  Community  with  Community 
folder  Mfg  1972  equipped 
with  50  H.P.  motor  and  drive,  can 
be  seen  in  Lenexa,  Kansas. 

2  V-15A  add-on  units,  Mfg  1968, 
available  "as  is”  or  fully 
reconditioned. 

7  Unit  Urbanite:  6  mono  color 
color  units;  1  tri-color, 
page  folder;  22.80  cutoff 
on  RTP’s,  sold  as  a  complete 
press  or  add-on  units.  Fully 
reconditioned  or  “as  is”  avail¬ 
able  now. 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder, 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

1  Goss  Cosmo  add-on  unit. 

Stacked  position.  Available  now, 
1974  vintage.  1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1) 
double  folder;  1  Goss  digital  3-arm 
reel,  tension  and  paster. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1  /  2”  cutoff  end 
folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago).  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


Harris  2  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

Harris  4  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

Harris  V-15,  B25  add  on  units 
6-position  stacked  roll  stand  with  rewin¬ 
der  and  self  contained  hoist  for  Harris 
V-15- A  press 

Harris  V-15-A  parts  in  stock 
Paper  dollies  for  Goss  presses 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
(203)  264- 1 802  Telex  1 40 1 86 


VENDING  MACHINE 


SINGLE  COPY  VENDING  MACHINES: 
Hennessey  Vendwell  N.P.  0300.  13 
available  immediately-in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Please  make  offer.  Contact  John 
H.  Hickle,  Times  Publishing  Company, 
205  West  12th  Street,  Erie.  PA  16534, 
(814)  456-8531 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


HARRIS  JF4  or  JFIO  Folder.  Immediate 
Need.  Contact: 

John  Quirk 

MPG  Communications 
PO  Box  959 
Plymouth,  MA  02360 
(617)  746-5555 


HARRIS  1720  and  1730  series  Termin¬ 
als.  Contact  Dale  A.  Hauser  (312)  844- 
5803. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation. 
Must  be  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Reply  Box  8280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED.  .  . 


ACADEMtC 


ACADEMIC 


ATWOOD  CHAIR 
OF  JOURNALISM 

University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage 

The  University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage  maintains  a  pool  of  nominees 
and  applicants  from  which  the  Atwood  Chair  of  Journalism  is  filled. 
New  nominations  and  applications  are  sought  at  this  time  for  the 
1986-1987  academic  year.  Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning 
January  15. 

This  is  a  distinguished  Visiting  Professorship  filled  annually  by  a 
nationally  recognized  journalist  or  journalism  educator.  Previous 
teaching  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required.  Applicants  should 
exhibit  ability  and  desire  to  teach.  Salary  is  ^5,000,  plus  benefits  for 
nine  riKXiths.  A  rrwving  allotment  is  also  paid. 

Send  inquiries,  nominations  and  applications  to  Dr.  Sylvia  Broady, 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  Journalism  and  Public  Communications 
Dept.  University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage,  3211  Providence  Drive, 
Anchorage,  AK  99508. 

To  ensure  consideration  for  the  86-87  academic  year  applications 
should  be  received  by  January  15.  Inquiries  for  future  years  are 
welcomed  at  any  time. 

UAA  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer  and  Edu- 

^tion^ Jnsttution jTO1_2^6^ 


HELP  WANTED 


Head 

Department  of  Communication 
James  Madison  University 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia 

The  Department  of  Communications  is  scteking  appiications  and  nominations 
for  position  of  chair  at  the  rank  of  full  professor  for  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication.  Duties  to  begin  July  1, 1986  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 
Applicants  must  possess  a  terminal  degree  in  a  discipline  represented  in  the 
Department,  have  at  least  three  years  experience  in  some  level  of  academic 
administration  and  at  least  two  years  experience  in  some  type  of  supervision 
related  to  a  graduate  program.  Applicants  must  present  evidence  of  scholarly 
wkI  professional  achievement  to  justify  appointment  at  the  rank  of  full  profes¬ 
sor.  Applicants  must  demonstrate  eviderKe  of  willingness  to  commit  to  full 
time  academic  administration,  evidence  of  understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  programs  and  the  activities  contained  in  a  department  similar  to  this 
one.  Applicants  must  present  evidence  of  superior  communication  skills  and 
persortnel  management  skills,  evidence  of  the  ability  to  function  both  as  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  liberal  arts  and  a  strong  commitment  to  and  support 
for  superior  undergraduate  teaching. 

The  Department  of  Communication  is  located  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Communication.  Approximately  1 8  full-time  and  1 3  part-time  faculty  members 
provide  instruction  and  direct  activities  for  more  than  600  majors  concentrating 
in  programs  in  communication  studies,  journalism,  telecommunications,  and 
public  relations.  The  University  anticipates  authorization  to  initiate  a  masters 
program  in  Communication  on  or  about  September  1990. 

James  Madison  University  is  a  state-aided  comprehensive  University  with  a 
faculty  of  more  than  500  artd  a  student  body  of  more  than  9500.  It  is  primarily 
an  undergraduate  teaching  institution  with  limited  graduate  programs  in  areas 
nf  stranoth. 

Harrisortburg,  a  city  of  approximately  30,000  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
Sherwndoah  Valley  approximately  130  miles  southwest  of  Washington,  D.C. 
and  120  miles  northwest  of  RichnK>rKl.  As  the  county  seat,  it  is  the  business 
hub  of  an  area  with  a  population  of  nearly  250,000.  A^ications  and  nomina- 
tkms  should  be  directed  to: 

Dr.  Donald  L  McConkey,  Dean 
College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communication 
James  Madison  University 
Harrisonburq.  VA  22807 

A  complete  application  will  consist  of  a  formal  letter  of  application,  a  Vita,  and 
at  least  three  letters  of  recommendation.  Applications  should  be  submitted  no 
later  than  December  10, 1985.  James  Madison  University  is  an  Equal  Oppor- 
turvty  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ACADEMIC 


Illinois  State  University  seeks  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  Department  Chairperson 
position  in  a  larK  department  of  Com¬ 
munication  with  degree  programs  in 
Mass  Communication  and  Speech  Com¬ 
munication.  Qualifications:  PhD.  re¬ 
quired,  administrative  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  strong  record  of  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  desirable.  Rank  and  salary  open. 
Preferred  starting  date  August  I,  1986. 
To  assure  consideration,  letter  of  in¬ 
terest  and  resume,  including  names  and 
addresses  of  references,  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  February  1. 1986.  Send  to  Dr. 
Harold  J.  Born,  Secretary,  Communica¬ 
tion  Search  Committee,  Department  of  ] 
Physics,  Illinois  State  Univeristy,  Nor¬ 
mal  IL  61761. 

ISU  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM;  Assistant  Professor  Fall 
1986.  PhD  preferred;  professional  and/ 
or  teaching  experience  required;  12- 
hour  load;  work  with  freshman  composi¬ 
tion  and  journalism  program.  Send  vita  to 
Dr.  William  Young,  Lynchburg  College, 
Lynchburg  VA  24501.  Equal  Opportun- 
ity/Affrimative  Action  Employer. 


NEWSPAPER  JOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


NEWS  EDITOR  lAL/PHOTOGRAPHY 
The  University  of  Wisconsin-River  Falls 
Department  of  Journalism  seeks  an  in¬ 
structor/assistant  professor  for  a  prob¬ 
ationary  (tenure-track)  appointment 
teaching  courses  in  print  journalism  and 
photography.  Earned  doctorate  prefer¬ 
red,  although  persons  with  an  M.A.  and 
extensive  experience  will  be  considered. 
Professional  experience  in  reporting/ 
editing  and/or  photography  required. 
Also  ability  to  teach  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  public  relations,  adver¬ 
tising,  history  of  mass  communications 
or  mass  communications  theory.  Salary 
dependent  on  education  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Competitive.  Application  deadline 
is  January  15, 1986,  or  until  position  is 
filled.  Send  letter  of  application,  vita 
and  at  least  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to:  Michael  Norman,  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Journalism,  UW- 
River  Falls,  River  Falls,  Wisconsin 
54022.  The  news  editorial  sequence  is 
accredited  by  the  ACEJMC.  UW-River 
Falls  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
and  actively  seeks  applications  from  all 
qualified  persons  regardless  of  race,  col¬ 
or,  creed,  sex,  age,  or  national  origin. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  at 
Michigan  State  University  is  seeking  an 
assistant  or  associate  professor  to  teach 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 
The  tenure  stream  10-month  appoint¬ 
ment  starts  September  1986.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  teaching,  scholarly  re¬ 
search  and  University-approved  public 
service.  Ph.D.  and  professional  media 
experience  is  required.  Special  consid¬ 
eration  will  be  given  to  those  with  exper¬ 
tise  in  two  of  the  following  areas:  Com¬ 
munication  Technology,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  specialized  reporting  (such  as  sci¬ 
ence),  mass  media  and  society  and 
graphics.  Women  and  minority  candi¬ 
dates  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Salary  is 
competitive.  Deadline;  November  15, 
1985.  Send  credentials,  evidence  of 
scholarly  research  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Professor  Boyd  Mil¬ 
ler,  Search  Committee,  Schooi  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  Ml  48824-1212.  MSU  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  in¬ 
stitution. 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 

When  you  need  to 
reach  newspaper 
people,  you  can  meet 
all  the  people  you 
want  to  meet — Buy¬ 
ers,  sellers,  employ¬ 
ers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 

E&P  Classified 
Advertising 
11  W.  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY 
10011. 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


General  Manager  of  14,000, 6-day  daily 
in  Auburn  California.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Must  have  previous  management  ex¬ 
perience.  Successful  candidate  will  be 
highly  self-motivated  with  strong  lead¬ 
ership  qualities.  Hands-on  experience  in 
more  than  one  newspaper  depiarment  is  a 
plus.  Send  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence  to:  General 
Manager,  Brehm Communications,  Inc., 
PO  Box  28869,  San  Diego  CA  92128. 

Northwestern  New  Mexico  7-day  Daily 
seeking  Business  Manager  with  news¬ 
paper  knowledge,  especially  in  finances. 
Good  pay  and  benefits.  Contact  Eliot 
O'Brien.,  PO  Box  450,  Farmington  NM 
87499. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Looking  for  Publisher  of  small  paper.  Ex¬ 
perience  r^uired.  Salary,  plus  bonus, 
plus  benefits.  Room  for  expansion  for 
successful  candidate.  Send  replies  to 
Box  9350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  an  experienced  man¬ 
ager  for  a  corporate  position  managing 
an  expanding  weekly  group  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  Tf  you  have  had 
general  management  responsibilities 
with  stand-alone  and  group  weeklies 
with  strong  marketing  success,  plus 
editorial,  circulation  and  production 
knowledge,  please  send  your  resume  to; 
Gail  Cutler,  Personnel  Director,  Lescher 
Communications,  Inc.,  2640  Shade- 
lands  Dr.,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 
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ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Medium  sized  daily  is  seeking  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  a  proven  track  record,  is 
highly  motivated  and  posses  a  highly 
positive  mental  attitude.  Career  growth 
IS  unlimited  to  the  right  individual,  who 
is  willing  to  put  forth  the  effort.  We  are 
located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rural 
communities  in  the  Northeast  with  ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  industry,  and  commun¬ 
ity  minded  people.  If  you  are  out-of- 
doors  minded  we  have  excellent  hunting, 
fishing,  skiing  and  other  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties.  Send  resume  and  salaiy  require- 
mentsto:  Box  9317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 
Our  fast-growing  newspaper  group  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  highly  competitive  New  Eng¬ 
land  market,  is  searching  for  two  experi¬ 
enced,  dynamic  advertising  managers 
for  our  daily  and  weekly  sales  staff. 
Successful  candidates  will  have  proven 
records  in  sales  and  three  to  five  years 
sales  management  experience.  We  are 
looking  for  creative,  high  energy  achiev¬ 
ers  with  strong  motivational  skills  to  work 
with  our  Advertising  Director  in  manag¬ 
ing  and  teaching  our  aggressive  sales 
staff.  These  are  key  positions  with  excel¬ 
lent  growth  potential. 

Send  resumes  and  salary  histories  in 
confidence  to  Box  9129,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Aggressive  communications  company 
requires  a  strong  advertising  profession¬ 
al.  We  are  a  twice-weekly  newspaper  in 
Zone  2.  Our  market  is  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  one.  A  high  energy  person  with 
strong  motivational  ability,  promotional 
creativity,  budgeting  experience  and 
training  skills  to  assist  in  our  continued 
growth.  Excellent  salary,  incentive  prog¬ 
ram  and  fringe  benefit  package.  All  re¬ 
sponses  held  confidential.  Send  letter 
with  resume  including  compensation 
historyto;  Box  9323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Candidates  should  have  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  background  to  assume  control  of 
retail  staff  for  northern  Calif.,  direct 
mail,  weekly  publication.  Should  be  able 
to  communicate  well  with  management 
and  staff.  Creative  effective  sales  pre¬ 
sentations.  Send  resume  to: 

Gail  Cutler 
Personnel  Director 
Lesher  Communications 
PO  Box  5088 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  A 
100,000  daily/140,000  Sunday  is 
seeking  an  experienced  salesperson  to 
plan,  manage  and  actively  participate  in 
the  maximizing  of  sales  in  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  retail  territories.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  tor  a  creative,  high  energy  achiev¬ 
er  with  strong  motivational  skills  to  move 
into  management.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  and  bonus.  Exceptional  benefit 
Mckage.  Send  resume  to  Advertising 
Director,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Box 
1328.  Lancaster.  PA  17603. 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  675-4380 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
sought  for  suburban  daily  in  Zone  4.  Pro¬ 
fessional  with  "hands  on  experience” 
with  both  display  and  line  advertising. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Newspaper 
in  high  growth  area.  Submit  resume,  re¬ 
ferences  and  compensation  history  to 
Box  9353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  the  York  Daily  Record.  The  Record  is 
a  growing,  39,000  circulation  paid 
morning  newspaper  in  York,  Pa.  York  is 
part  of  a  top  50  ADI  and  as  an  MSA  ranks 
106  with  a  population  of  390,000.  Our 
front  end  system  is  an  ATEX  7000  and 
you  will  start  out  with  a  staff  of  nine. 
Classified  share  of  field  with  our  daily 
competition  has  been  toping  50%  (in¬ 
column  and  display)  and  we  want  to  do 
even  better.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  build  on  our  success,  which  has 
come  about  in  the  past  two  years.  If  you 
have  experience  and  the  ability  to  build  a 
more  effective,  aggressive  organization, 
I  want  to  hear  from  you.  Please  send  your 
resume  and  salary  r^uirements  to  Gary 
D.  Graff,  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Director,  Daily  Record,  1750  Industrial 
Highway,  York,  PA  17402. 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
Join  the  Orange  County  Register,  1985 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  newspaper  and 
share  our  tremendous  growth  as  a  r^ion- 
al  sales  manager  in  our  retail  territorial 
sales  division.  Candidates  need  profes¬ 
sional  track  record  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  be  able  to  train,  direct  and  moti¬ 
vate  sales  staff.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to:  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  Register,  Personnel  Department,  625 
N  Grand,  ^nta  Ana,  CA  92711. 


DISPLAY  MANAGER  to  run  an  8-person 
sales  staff  for  a  highly  successful  sub¬ 
urban  group  in  Zone  5;  15  paid  weeklies, 
long-established,  minimal  shopper  com¬ 
petition.  Excellent  sales  staff  needs  no 
spoon-feeding,  but  don’t  apply  unless 
strong  leadership  traits  are  among  your 
selling  points;  another  should  be  eager¬ 
ness  to  build  lineage  through  innovation, 
special  section  and  new  publications. 
Pay  range:  25-40M  depending  on 
credentials,  plus  car,  incentives  and  a 
long  list  of  benefits.  Staff  knows  of  this 
rare  "outside"  quest.  Box  9359,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  individual  with 
solid  newspaper  advertising  experience 
who  can  be  manager  of  weekly  newspap¬ 
er  advertising  department.  Position  re¬ 
quires  imaginative,  self-starter  with  de¬ 
monstrated  newspaper  skills  who  has 
shown  ability  to  manage.  Must  be  able  to 
train  and  motivate  staff  as  well  as  sell 
individuality.  College  degree  a  plus. 
Position  located  in  attractive  Ohio  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Brown  Publising  Cio.,  10250  Alliance 
Road,  Cincinnati  OH  45242. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Advertising  manager  for  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  shopper  in  Southwest  Wisconsin. 
This  is  a  chance  to  grow  with  a  wel  I  estab¬ 
lished  paper  which  is  a  unit  of  a  rapidly 
growing  small  multi  communications 
corporation.  Management  and  sales  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Excellent  fringe  be¬ 
nefit  package.  Send  resume  to  George 
Louthain,  Publisher,  Shopping  News, 
PO  Box  500,  Platteville,  Wl  53818. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  proven  newspap¬ 
er  salesperson  who  wants  to  move  into 
management  in  competitive  Zone  2 
area.  Plenty  of  room  for  advancement  in 
company  which  also  publishes  dailies, 
weeklies  and  TMC  publications.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  a  strong  sensitivity  to 
customer  needs,  a  positive  attitude  and 
the  ability  to  lead  by  example.  Excellent 
salary  plus  commission  and  bonus. 
Equal  opportunity  employer.  Box  9300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Small  daily  in  Zone  4  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced  CAM  to  build  linage  in 
a  very  competitive  market.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  9348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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RETAIL  SALES  SPECIALIST 
Heavy  hitter  needed  for  sales  to  major 
accounts,  shopping  malls  and  chain 
stores,  to  represent  group  including  sub¬ 
urban  daily  and  five  weeklies.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  have  strong  newspaper 
sales  track  record,  ability  to  develop  and 
use  persuasive  marketing  tools  and 
make  strong  presentations  to  retailers 
and  home  offices.  Limited  travel  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  and  commission  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  full  be¬ 
nefits.  Ideal  opportunity  for  sales  pro  or 
staffer  ready  to  move  up.  Beautiful  year 
round  recreational  area  nestled  at  the 
foot  hills  of  New  York  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains.  Close  to  capital  district  and  major 
northeast  metro  areas.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  detailing  salary  history  and 
major  account  successes  to  Dottie  Brit¬ 
tain,  The  Recorder,  1  Venner  Rd,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  NY  12010. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS.. .tired  of 
the  day-to-day  hassle  getting  a  newspap¬ 
er  out  in  a  stymied  atmosphere?  then 
investigate  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  terri¬ 
tory  feature  sales  position.  Established 
territoiy  with  small  company  (first  in  its 
field)  in  business  over  40  years.  Draw 
commission  in  20's  for  full-time  self- 
motivated  person  willing  to  travel  initiat¬ 
ing  new  accounts  and  maintaining 
established  accounts.  Enjoy  a  growing, 
unique  company,  truly  best  in  field. 
Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
9346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCEDCLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Midwest  newspaper  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  professional  with  proven  manage¬ 
rial  experience,  a  strong  record  of 
achievement  to  lead,  motivate,  and  train 
a  veteran  classified  sales  staff,  as  well  as 
plan  special  promotions,  aid  in  budget¬ 
ing  and  aggressively  pursue  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Salary  commensurate  with  exp^i- 
ence  plus  excellent  company  benefits. 
Send  resume,  salary  history/ 
requirements  and  references  to  Box 
9349,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

FULL  RUN  RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
Aggressive,  experienced  manager 
needed  to  train,  motivate  and  administer 
10  person  sales  staff.  Very  competitive 
market,  TMC  knowledge  a  plus.  Knight- 
Ridder  130m.  Send  resume  to  Jim  Row- 
ley,  Retail  Ad  Manager,  Press-Telegram, 
604  Pine,  Long  Beach  CA  90844. 

GROWING  ROSLYN  L.l.  WEEKLY  needs 
two  amressive  retail  space  reps.  Heavy 
outside  cold  call  selling.  $300  per  week 
+  25%  Resume:  Obsen/er,  Box  268, 
Greenvale,  NY  11548. 

MAJOR  ACCOUNTANTS  SALES- 
PERSON 

Kansas  City  area  free  newspaper  group  is 
creating  this  new  position.  Duties  will 
include  selling  major  accounts,  super¬ 
vising  promotions,  and  assisting  sales 
staff  of  eight  with  problem  accounts. 
Three  years  advertising  sales  experience 
and  a  proven  track  record  with  majors 
required.  Salary  plus  commission.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  9305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Fresno  Bee,  a  medium  sized  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper,  has  a  challeng¬ 
ing  management  position  available  in 
the  classified  advertising  department. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have  pre¬ 
vious  classified  advertising  management 
experience.  Responsibifities  include 
managing  seven  outside  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Sales  training  experience  is 
desirable.  A  salary  in  the  low  $40's  in¬ 
cluding  bonus  plus  a  generous  fringe  be¬ 
nefit  package  is  offered.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  to:  Stephanie  (Guevara,  The  Fresno 
Bee,  1626  E  Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Emplover. 


I  SHOPPER  CAREERS 

President,  Eastern  US,  lOOK 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 

General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 

Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 

Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 

Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 

Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  serrd  re¬ 
sume  to: 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


Suburban  weeklies  in  Zone  4  are  looking 
I  for  an  assistant  ad  director.  The  candi- 
I'date  should  have  three  to  five  years  of 
I  strong  display  man^ment,  while  hav¬ 
ing  hands  on  experience  in  budgeting, 
promotion  and  training  programs.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefit  package.  Su^it  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  9369, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEPHONE  AD  SALES  for  national 
hobby  newspaper.  Interest  in  learning 
direct  mail  advertising  and  later  in 
traveling  some.  Chance  to  advance.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  Beautiful  Northwest 
community.  Send  qualifications,  cur¬ 
rent  salary  to  Personnel  Director,  Box 
10,  Albany,  OR  97321.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  M/F. 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES.  The 
Beverly  Hills  Courier  (213)  278-1322. 


aRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Twice-weekly  newspaper  with  101,000 
circulation  needs  good  manager  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  improve  and  effect  policies. 
We  are  seeking  a  highly  motivated  pro¬ 
fessional  with  ability  to  help  develop 
long-term  strategy  and  handle  effective¬ 
ly  day-to-day  operations.  TMC  and 
marketing  background  helpful.  We  are 
part  of  an  amressive  communication 
company  that?  on  the  move.  This  is  an 
excellent  career  opportunity  with  good 
growth  potential.  Please  send  letter  with 
resume,  including  compensation  his¬ 
tory,  to  Frank  C.  ^vuzzo.  Publisher, 
Ocean  County  Reporter,  PO  Box  908, 
Tons  River,  NJ  08754. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  ' 
Medium  sized  Zone  2  metro  in  competi¬ 
tive  market  is  seeking  a  hands-on  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  for  number  2  postion, 
with  overall  responsibility  for  home  de¬ 
livery.  Qualified  applicants  must  have 
excellent  written  and  v>ral  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  be  goal  oriented,  with  the 
ability  to  nrotivate  and  develop  an  inex¬ 
perienced  staff.  Should  be  well  versed  in 
ABC  audit  practices,  budgeting  and  cir¬ 
culation  computer  systems,  with  ability 
and  desire  to  move  up  fast.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  9320, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Sunny  California  major  metro  has  open¬ 
ing  for  Home  Delivery  Manager  to  over¬ 
see  department  of  50  PM  District  Mana¬ 
gers  and  supervisors.  If  you  appreciate 
leadership  through  motivation  rather 
than  intimidation  and  believe  your  man¬ 
agement  role  is  to  make  people  success¬ 
ful  and  if  you  have  more  potential  rather 
than  experience  you  might  have  found 
the  perfect  career  opportunity.  Box 
9357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company- 


Authorized  Signatun 
Copy - 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

I  ad — - ^Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden. 

aae  indicate  exact  classification  In  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

I  to:  Editor  &  Publisher.  11  West  19lh  Street,  New  York  NY  10011. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

HAND  DELIVERY  OPERATIONS 
Reporting  to  the  Vice  President  of  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Distribution  Division,  you 
will  be  responsible  for  management  of 
our  4-facility,  2-state  operation  which 
delivers  newspapers  and  advertising  to 
over  375,000  homes  per  week.  You  will 
provide  dynamic  leadership  to  the  Facil¬ 
ity  Managers  reporting  to  you  and  work 
closely  with  them  to  reach  the  goal  of 
producing  the  best  possible  delivery  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

This  position  requires  specific  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Circulation  Saturation  Deliv¬ 
ery  Field  plus  a  strong  managerial  back¬ 
ground  and  superior  skills  in  planning, 
logistics,  and  cost  control.  You  will  be 
accountable  for  30  full  time  employees, 
800  plus  independent  contractors,  350- 
400  young  people  and  20  vehicles. 

To  explore  this  outstanding  opportunity, 
qualified  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Nancy  Banks,  Personnel  Manager, 
Beacon  Communications  Corporation, 
20  Main  Street,  Acton.  MA  01720.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 

NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 

Join  the  winning  team  of  the  Denver  Post 
circulation  department! 

We  are  looking  for  a  dynamic  and  experi¬ 
enced  individual  to  coordinate  our  news¬ 
paper  in  education  activities.  This  posi¬ 
tion  will  offer  you  the  challenges  and 
rewards  you'd  expect  from  an  award¬ 
winning  newspaper. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  minimum 
of  two  years  experience  managing  an 
N.I.E.  program.  Degree  in  education 
required.  Must  have  excellent  com¬ 
munication  skills,  organization  skills 
and  enjoy  working  in  a  fast-paced  en¬ 
vironment.  The  Post  offers  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefit  program.  Please  send 
resume  to:  Employment  Manager,  The 
Denver  Post.  650  15th  St.,  Denver,  CO 
80202. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
Zone  6  all  day  metro  has  opening  for 
manager  to  manage  an  operation  of  50 
plus  employees.  You  should  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  single  copy  man¬ 
agement,  marketing  and  people  skills. 
Fully  computerized  department.  Send 
resume  outlining  experience,  education 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  9306, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AUTOMOTIVE-BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Zone  3  daily,  home  of  Nissan's  first  US 
automotive  plant  and  near  GM's  Saturn 
location  us  looking  for  an  experienced 
automotive  writer  who  can  handle  other 
I  business  news,  too.  Send  resume,  clips 
I  and  salary  requirements  to  Pete  Ben- 
I  nett.  Publisher,  The  Daily  News  Journal, 
i  PO  Box  68,  Murfreesboro,  TN  37130. 

I  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTING  and  fast, 
I  accurate  writing  for  city  hall  beat  on 
:  25, 000 circulation  daily.  Minimumone- 
year  experience  on  daily.  Good  pay  and 
benefits.  Letter,  clips  to  Stewart  Jenni- 
son.  Local  News  Editor,  The  Indepen¬ 
dent,  PO  Box  31 1,  Ashland,  KY  41 105- 
0311.  Opening  available  immediately. 

BUSINESS  COLUMNIST  for  growing, 
aggressive  South  Florida  metro  daily. 
Requirements:  extensive  background  in 
business  writing-at  least  a  decade  would 
be  best,  preferably  with  experience  as  a 
columnist.  Strong  knowledge  of  the 
I  business  and  financial  world,  excellent 
writing  skills  with  ability  to  humanize 
I  trends  and  issues.  Responsibilities:  four 
I  columns  a  week  covering  a  wide  range, 
I  from  personal  finance  to  high-tech,  from 
I  the  economy  to  international  trade.  This 
is  a  high  profile  spot  in  a  competitive 
I  area.  Please  send  a  letter  outlining  how 
{  you  would  approach  this  job,  a  resume 
and  clips  to:  Personnel  Dept,  News/Sun 
Sentinel,  Box  14430,  Ft  Lauderdale  FL 
I  33302.  No  phone  calls  please. 

!  CITY  EDITOR 

I  Talented  city  editor  sought  to  lead 
I  aggressive  newsroom  team.  Previous  ex- 
I  perience  as  city  editor  or  a.c.e.  required. 

I  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Manag- 
!  ing  Editor,  Evening  Outlook,  PO  Box 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


line  ads 

1  week  —$4  95  per  Ime 

2  weeks— $4  45  per  lir>e.  per  issue 

3  weeks  S3  75  per  lir>e.  per  issue 

4  weeks  $3  00  per  lir>e.  per  issue 
Add  $5.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
cour)t  as  an  additional  lir)e  in  copy 


Effective  January  1,  1985 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  — $3  30  per  line 

issue  2  weeks— $2  75  per  line  per  issue 

issue  3  weeks— $2  40  per  line  per  issue 

issue  4  weeks— $2  20  per  lir)e  per  issue 

ox  service.  Add  $3  50  per  insertion  for  box  service 
copy  count  as  an  additional  lir>e  m  copy 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  A  Publisher 

11  West  19lh  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
To  create  business  conferences.  Very 
high  pay  for  experienced  journalists  in 
Houston  or  Washington  DC  creating  con¬ 
ferences  mainly  on  energy  topics.  Non- 
smoker.  Send  resume  and  why  you  think 
you'd  do  well  to  George  Spencer,  PO  Box 
2609,  Washington  DC  20013. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Experienced,  mature  business-oriented 
editor,  needed  to  direct  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  of  business  section  of  San  Fransico 
bay  area  newspaper  group.  Ability  to  dis¬ 
cern  and  interpet  local  business  trends 
important.  Resume  and  business  report¬ 
ing  samples  to:  Ernest  Hines,  Editor, 
Lesher  Communications  Inc.,  PO  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek  CA  97596. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Record  seeks  copy  editors  who 
can  challenge  and  improve  copy,  write 
strong  and  engaging  headlines  and 
thrive  on  responsibili^  in  a  demanding 
competitive  market.  Excellent  salary, 
fringes  and  opportunities  and  an  ex¬ 
panding  and  evolving  regional  newspap¬ 
er.  Letter,  resume,  samples  to  James 
Flachsenhaar,  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Record,  55  Park  PI.,  Morristown,  NJ 
07960. 


COPY  EDITORS  -  Strong  32,000  morn¬ 
ing  daily  on  Florida  Gulf  Coast  is  looking 
for  experienced  and  serious  copy  editors 
and  layout  people.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Good  benefits  plus  pro¬ 
fit  sharing.  Send  resume  and  three  page 
samples  to  Jay  Pitts,  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  FL  32549. 


COPY  EDITOR  wanted  by  major  Michi¬ 
gan  daily.  At  least  two  years  experience. 
Layout  skills  desired.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  layout  samples  to  Box  9321, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLOR  CONSCIOUS  Zone  9  daily  news¬ 
paper  needs  another  newsroom  artist. 
Page  one  infographics  are  a  priority,  but 
across  the  drawing  board  assignments 
include  request  for  feature  illustrations 
and  cartoons.  Newsroom  experience  is 
preferred;  a  working  knowledge  of  color 
newspaper  production  is  essential. 
Please  include  cover  letter,  resume  with 
salary  histoiy,  with  work  samples.  Sub¬ 
missions  will  be  returned  on  request 
only,  no  original  art  work.  Box  9354, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 
BUSINESS  WRITER 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  The  Caribbean’s 
largest  English  language  circulation 
business  newspaper  seeks  a  Copy  Editor 
with  2  years  experience  to  produce  su¬ 
perior  work  on  deadline.  Edit  tight  and 
creatively  with  special  emphasis  on  good 
leads  and  strong  accurate  headlines. 
Send  resume  and  samples  along  with 
your  description  of  a  good  copy  editor. 
Spanish  not  necessary  but  would  be  a 
plus. 

BUSINESS  WRITER,  2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  business  appearance  and  in¬ 
terview  skills  coupled  with  ability  to  work 
under  deadline  pressure.  Send  copies  of 
articles  with  resume  and  letter  describ¬ 
ing  a  good  business  reporter.  This  repor¬ 
ter  has  to  read  Spanish  and  speak  it 
fluently. 

Present  staff  12  full-tim“  reporters  and 
8  corresondents.  Weekly  42,000  cir¬ 
culation  tabloid.  Fully  computerized 
Editorial  Department.  Include  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to: 

Editor-in-Chief 
CARRIBEAN  BUSINESS 
1700  Fernandez  Juncos  Avenue 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00909 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  WANTED 
Medium  size  daily  in  Zone  3.  Six  car¬ 
toons  per  week  plus  occasional  editorial 
illustrations  and  page  design.  Send  sam¬ 
ples  and  resume  to  Box  9344,  Editor  & 
Kjblisher. 


ENJOYTHE  SOUTH’S  warm  winters.  Re¬ 
porter  with  post  college  experience 
sought  for  bureau  job  on  award  winning 
13,0000  plus-daily  near  New  Orleans. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Star,  PO 
Box  1149,  Hammond,  LA  70404,  or  call 
(504)  345-2333. 


ENTERPRISING,  EXPERIENCED  RE¬ 
PORTER  to  head-up  a  new  dimension  to 
our  coverage  of  25  suburbs  and  20 
school  districts:  stories  and  graphics 
that  compare  how  these  various  units  of 
government  solve  problems,  provide  ser¬ 
vices,  spend  money.  Also,  supervisory 
responsibilities  are  included  in  this  posi¬ 
tion.  We  are  a  large  group  of  paid  week¬ 
lies  in  big  (but  not  too  big)  metro  area. 
Zone  5.  ucellent  starting  pay,  benefits, 
car.  Box  9360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

We’re  a  growing  55,000  PM  daily  with  a 
tradition  of  award-winning  features  sec¬ 
tions.  If  you’re  an  enthusiastic,  creative 
manager  who  can  direct  a  talented  staff 
and  bring  out  their  best  work  let’s  talk. 
Send  a  resume  with  salary  requirements 
and  samples  of  your  best  work  to:  Brian 
Mertz,  AME,  Ogden  Standard  Examiner, 
Box  951,  Ogden,  UT  84402.  (801) 
625-4212. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/year.  Now  Hiring.  Call  (805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list. 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 
State-of-the-art  daily  newspaper  located 
in  Zone  2  seeks  individual  with  five  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  (or  equiva¬ 
lent).  Will  be  in  charge  of  large  photoand 
art  departments  and  a  photo  news  team. 
Qualified  applicants  must  have  strong 
background  in:  typography,  photogra¬ 
phy,  graphics,  black  and  white  and  color 
reproduction.  Excellent  salary  and  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  9364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  for  small  Knight- 
Ridder  daily  in  a  growing  region.  Work 
with  three  good  writers  and  an  excellent 
graphics  team  to  cover  an  interesting 
area.  Respond  to  Chris  Ledbetter,  The 
News,  PO  Box  580,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS,  entry  level, 
copy  desk  and  reporter.  Contact  Buford 
Green,  Journal  Courier,  Jacksonville,  IL 
62650(217)245—6121. 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THE  BEST 

JOURNALISTIC  PROFESSIONALS 
We  are  in  immediate  need  of  aggressive 
journalistic  professionals.  For  thousands 
of  journalistic  professionals,  1985  will 
be  the  best  year  ever  for  the  industry, 
because  this  year  is  the  year  for  the  job 
market  where  the  markets  are  wide  open 
from  coast  to  coast  from  every  aspect  of 
the  industry. 

Most  important  to  you  is  to  find  the  best 
job  in  the  market  and  win  it  hands  down! 
...here  at  Media  Talent  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Consultants,  we  stand  pre¬ 
pared  and  ready  to  do  what  it  takes  to  win 
that  job  for  you.  We  have  an  excellent 
reputation  and  are  a  national  marketing 
consulting  firm  in  the  industry  catering 
to  the  broadcast,  literary,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  professionals  from  coast  to  coast. 
For  career  marketing  informaion  on 
available  journalistic  careers  write  or  call 
Media  Talent  Network  Management 
(tonsultants,  2400  Merchant  Dr.,  NW, 
Suite  200,  Knoxville,  TN  37912,  (615) 
522-7900.  All  inquiries  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  8-newspap^ 
chain  of  paid  suburban  weeklies.  Skil¬ 
led,  seasoned  pro  with  management  and 
training  skills  for  18-member  editorial 
staff.  Salary  commensurate  with  re¬ 
sume.  Excellent  benefits  and  working 
conditions.  Immediate  opening.  (Jail 
(716)  632-4700,  G.  Measer  or  J.  Evans. 
Bee  Newspapers,  PO  Box  150,  Buffalo, 
NY  14421. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
The  Auburn  Citizen  (17,000  PM- 
Sunday)  seeks  a  shirt-sleeves  profes¬ 
sional  to  build  and  actively  direct  a  first 
rate  newsroom.  The  paper’s  priorities: 
1.)  strong,  active  local  news  reports;  2.) 
effective  editorials  and  community 
leadership;  3.)  good  design  and  orga¬ 
nization. 

We  prefer  person  witf.  strong  intellectual 
skills,  solid  reporting  and  investigative 
background,  experience  on  an  active  city 
desk,  and  familiarity  with  design.  I 
We  need  a  builder,  a  leader  with  integrity 
who  can  attract  high  quality  profession-  | 
als  and  manage  them  in  a  collegial  and 
productive  atmosphere. 

Please  send  resume,  references  and 
other  relevant  information  to:  Jack  Pal¬ 
mer,  THE  CITIZEN,  25  Dill  Street,  Au¬ 
burn,  NY  13021. 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR-  PM  daily,  15,000, 
needs  someone  to  take  responsibility  for 
family,  food  and  religion  pa«s.  Cali  or 
write  Don  Gordon,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Southeast  Missourian,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Missouri,  63701.  (314)  335-6611. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  The  San  Antonio 
Light  has  immediate  opening  for  editor 
to  direct  progressive,  award-winning 
Sunday  magazine.  We  emphasize  com¬ 
pelling  writing  and  quality  design  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Candidates 
must  have  experience  in  all  facets  of 
magazine  editing  and  production.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  a  letter  ex¬ 
plaining  why  you’re  right  for  the  job  to: 
Jeff  Cohen,  Deputy  Managing  Editor, 
San  Antonio  Li^t,  PO  Box  161,  San 
Antonio  TX  78291.  No  phone  inquiries. 


“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Zone  7  metro¬ 
politan  daily  with  state  wide  circulation. 
We  are  looking  for  a  precise,  clear- 
thinking  writer  who  can  handle  a  con¬ 
servative  position  with  grace,  style  and 
compassion  and  a  moderate  petition 
without  being  wishy-washy.  Applicants 
should  be  eager  to  plunge  into  state  and 
local  issues  and  to  comment  enter¬ 
tainingly  on  non-governmental  as  well  as 
governmental  matters.  Send  resume  to 
Box  9308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-  We  need  a  skilled  seasoned  pro 
to  direct  our  magazine  and  newspaper, 
j  The  publications  are  visually  strong  and 
place  great  stress  on  gocto  writing.  We 
I  want  a  top  notch  editor  with  experience 
I  required.  Candidate  must  have  strong 
I  editing,  headline  writing,  layout  and 
I  organizational  skills.  Salary  open.  Send 
'  resume,  references  and  work  samples  to 
US  Bass.  PO  Box  969,  Mesa.  AZ  85201 . 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
93,000  circulation  San  Fransisco  Bay 
I  area  daily  offers  unique  opportunity  for  a 
:  news  room  manager  with  demonstrated 
I  leadership  skills.  Highly  competitive 
market  puts  a  premium  on  a  solid  news 
I  stance,  aggressive  coverage  and  im- 
;  aginative  presentation  of  focal  news. 
We’re  interested  only  in  qualified  profes¬ 
sionals  seeking  advancement.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Ernie  Hine,  Editor,  Lesher 
Communication,  Inc,  PO  Box  5088, 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
.  For  16,800  circulation  NE  Ohio  daily. 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  someone 
who  has  superior  local  news  instincts, 
understands  sports  and,  most  of  all,  can 
manage  a  newsroom  and  a  correspon- 
dant  network.  This  is  a  "hands  on”  job, 
requiring  skills  in  layout  and  editing, 
i  plus  the  ability  to  teach.  Modern  Mycrc 
I  Tek  front-end  system.  Excellent  salary, 
incentive  program  and  benefits.  Apply  in 
writing,  including  samples  of  your  news- 
I  paper,  to  David  W.  Schultz,  Publisher 
I  and  Editor,  The  Evening  Independent, 
50  North  Ave.,  NW,  Massillon,  OH 
44646. 

NEWS  EDITOR— Somewhere  there’s  a 
skilled,  experienced  expert  in  newspaper 
editing  and  layout  who  is  ready  to  move 
to  a  key  position  on  an  aggressive,  grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  ideal  California  community. 
$350  to  $450  wk.;  health,  pension,  pro¬ 
fit  sharing.  Send  resume,  references: 
H.C.  Mc(^,  Editor,  Union  Democrat, 
Sonora  CA  95370. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Good  editing,  layout  and  supervisory 
skills  needed  to  run  news  desk  on  highly 
competitive  20,000  circulation  7-day 
AM  in  South  Texas.  For  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  send  resume,  tearsheets  and 
salary  history  to  Peter  Lee,  Editor.  The 
Laredo  News.  PO  Box  1928,  Laredo,  TX 
78041. 


No.  2  isn’t  standby  equipment  in  our 
newsroom.  You’ll  have  charge  of  story 
assignments,  layout  pages,  do  occasion¬ 
al  reporting.  13-person  newsroom, 
12,0(jO,  6-day  p.m.  paper  in  historic 
Hannibal,  MO.  Send  letter  (with  salary 
history)  and  resume  to  Managing  Editor, 
Courier-Post,  Box  A,  Hannibal  Mo 
63401. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  19,  1985 


foweiiHMTiimM.  BKim 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  one  of  the  nation’s 
most-talked  about  newspapers,  seeks  an  experienced 
editor  to  run  its  wire  desk  operation.  Job  includes 
responsibility  for  desk  of  five  full-time  editors;  daily  and 
Sunday  wire  reports;  development  and  management  of 
domestic  and  overseas  stringers;  working  with 
Washington  bureau.  Management  experience  and 
minimum  of  five  years  experience  on  a  wire  desk  and/or 
overseas  reporting  required.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to:  Peter  Bhatia,  Deputy  Managing 
Editor /News,  The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  P.O.  Box 
7260,  San  Francisco  94120.  Job  begins  Jan.  1, 1986.  No 
phone  calls  please. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
FREELANCE 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


REPORTER  with  at  least  two  years'  ex¬ 
perience  for  regional  daily  bureau.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Live  in  sunny  Southwest 
Rorida  near  beaches.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  George  Cecil,  Naples  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  7009,  Naples  FL  33940. 


REPORTER;  Minimum  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  for  Kneral  assignment  work.  On 
43,000  circulation  daily.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to:  George  Lawr¬ 
ence,  City  Editor,  The  Gastonia  Gazzet- 
te,  PO  Box  1538,  Gastonia  NC  28053. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  sports  editor  who  will 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  excellence. 
We  have  a  ven  good  section  now,  we 
want  better.  Full  color,  good  space, 
blend  of  local/national  coverage  and 
staffing.  AM  of  85,000.  Applicants 
should  have  several  years  of  manage¬ 
ment/sports  editor  background  at  smal¬ 
ler  papier  or  assistant  at  larger.  Layout 
skills,  leadership,  imagination,  and 
knowledge  of  color  use  necessary.  Send 
resume,  tearsheets  and  references  to 
Chuck  Roames,  Assistant  M.E.,  The 
Bakersfield  Californian,  PO  Box  440, 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302.  No  calls  please. 
EOE. 


SPORTS  WRITER  WANTED 
For  Zone  3,  PM  daily,  27,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Entry  level  or  about  1  year  experi¬ 
ence  or  paper  specializing  in  heaw  local 
coverage.  Contact  Dan  Richards,  Sports 
Editor,  Hickory  Daily  Record,  NC.  Call 
about  9am  weekdays  at  (704)  322- 
4510,  office,  or  (704)  256-7796, 
home. 


STATEHOUSE  REPORTER 
The  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Journal,  46,000  PM 
and  81,000  Sunday,  is  looking  for  a  top¬ 
flight  reporter  to  cover  state  government, 
the  Legislature  and  poUtics.lincoln,  the 
state  capital  and  a  university  city,  is 
known  for  its  high  quality  of  life.  At  feast 
5  years  experience  and  previous  govern¬ 
ment  reporting  is  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  writing  samples  and  salary  his¬ 
tory-requirements  to:  Gaw  Seacrest, 
Lincoln  Journal,  PO  Box  81689,  Lin¬ 
coln,  NE  68501. 


Southern  Metropolitan  daily  is  seeking 
an  experienced  reporter  to  head  four- 
person  state  capital  bureau.  Duties  will 
include  investiptive  reporting,  coverage 
of  state  agencies  and  coordinating  cover¬ 
age  of  state  government.  Contact  Glen 
Stephens,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham, 
AL  35202. 


STAFF  WRITER  Technical  monthly 
magazine  seeks  writer  with  one  year 
newspaper  reporting  experience.  Must 
have  strong  interest  in  business  news. 
Send  resume  and  ten  recent  clipping 
to:  Editor,  Southern  Pulp  &  Paper,  75 
Third  St  NW,  Atlanta  GA  30365.  No 
calls  please. 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
JOB  BANK  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  mapzine  editor  at  a  southern  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  newspaper.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  position  please  call  JOB 
BANK  Director  Debra  Bissingerat  (609) 
786-1910.  There  is  no  referal  fee  for 
this  job.  If  you  are  interested  in  other 
opportunities  please  write  for  a  free  in¬ 
formation  package  to  JOB  BANK,  1909 
Cinnaminson  Ave.,  Cinnaminson,  NJ 
08077. 


THE  CHICAGO  REPORTER,  an  award 
winning,  investiptive  monthly  on  racial 
issues  and  urban  affairs,  is  looking  for  a 
reporter.  Three  years  reporting  expwi- 
ence  required.  Familiarity  with  statistics 
a  plus.  Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  clips,  resume  to  Ann  Grimes,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Chicago  Reporter,  18 
S.  Mlchipn  Ave.,  Chicago  IL  60603. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  ag^essive  six-day, 
9,(X)0-circulation  daily  in  pleasant  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Delta  communiW.  Send  resume 
to:  John  Emmerich,  The  Greenwood 
Commonwealth,  PO  Box  8050,  Green¬ 
wood,  MS  38930. 


WANTED:  Take-charge  copy  editor  with 
at  least  two  years  ei^rience  for  lifestlye 
section  of  77,000  circulation  daily. 
Well-organized,  creative  layouts  of  sec¬ 
tion  fronts  included  in  job  description. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  layouts  or 
editing  to:  Lifestyle  Editor,  Savannah 
News/ness,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah 
GA  31402. 


WRITERS  NEEDED  to  report  on  regional 
issues  for  dental  trade  publishing  group. 
Send  resume  and  sample  clips  to:  Ernie 
Gilber,  The  Dental  Market  Network,  PO 
Box  7573,  Waco  TX  76714.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


WRITERS  WANTED 
Two  assistant  editors  wanted  for  high 
technology  publishing/marketing  com¬ 
munications  company  based  in  Vero 
Beach,  Florida.  Writing  and  journalism 
background  required  in  technology  and 
computer-related  subjects.  Marketing- 
communications  experience  a  plus. 
Must  be  able  to  complete  assignments 
on  time  with  little  supervision.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirements,  and  three 
published  writing  samples  to  Ted  Leon- 
sis.  Publisher,  Redgate  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  3381  (icean  Dr,  Vero  Beach,  FL 
32963.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


SALES 


Sales  Manager 

New  England  30,000  plus  PM  daily  has 
management  opening  in  growing  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Highly  competitive 
area  North  of  Boston.  Five  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  marketing  and  sales  mini¬ 
mum.  Position  also  requires  good  moti¬ 
vational  skills  and  strong  coordination  in 
home  delivery  and  single  copy  sales. 
Good  salary,  benefits  and  incentive  prog¬ 
ram.  Apply  in  writing  only,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Peter  L.  Chipman,  circulation 
director.  Daily  Evening  Item,  PO  Box 
951,  Lynn  MA  01903. 


SENIOR  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Collier-Jackson,  the  leader  in 
newspaper  management  sys¬ 
tems,  is  seeking  a  qualified  indi¬ 
vidual  for  Senior  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  west  coast. 
Working  knowledge  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  essential  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  business  account¬ 
ing  procedures  required.  Com¬ 
puter  hardware  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  in  confidence  to: 

Newspaper  Systems 
Sales  Manager 
Collier-Jackson,  Inc. 

3707  W.  Cherry  Street 
Tampa,  FL  33607-2596 


NATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT  RE¬ 
LATED  trade  magazine  looking  for  strin¬ 
gers  in  major  metropolitain  areas.  15 
cents  a  word,  submit  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Stringer,  Miramar  Pub¬ 
lishing,  2048  Ctotner,  Los  Angeles  CA 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER-Sea  Captain- 
Unpublished  author  needs  established 
agent  with  contacts  in  publishing  and 
film.  Box  9299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UBRARY 


THE  TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT  is 
looking  for  a  professional  to  upgrade  and 
maintain  its  library.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  supervision  of  daily  clipping  and 
filing  of  stories  and  photos,  providing 
research  assistance  to  staff  members 
and  maintenance  of  research  materials. 
Great  opportunity  for  newspaper  libra¬ 
rian  with  administrative  skills.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Tallahassee  Democrat,  PO  Box 
990,  Tallahassee,  FL  32302. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
23,000  Monday-Friday  PM  and  Satur¬ 
day  AM.  Needs  an  aggressive  individual 
with  strong  management  and  technical 
experience  on  Urbanite.  Quality  color 
work  a  necessity.  Salary  to  $20,000. 
Send  resume  to  Box  9358,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIEDS 

As  effective  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  community  as  your 
newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  in  your  community. 


PRODUCTION 


A  fast  growing  New  England  suburban 
newspaper  n^s  an  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  with  excellent  growth 
potential.  Dispostition  requires  a  person 
with  strong  leadership  abilities.  Must 
have  a  solid  Offset  Metro  Press  back¬ 
ground.  Must  be  a  good  manager  in 
preventive  maintenance  and  have  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  quality.  Excellent  salary,  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits,  stable  and  secure  fu¬ 
ture.  Send  resumes  to  Box  9339,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 

OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
Position  available  with  successful  award 
winning  twice  weekly  newspaper  for  an 
experienced  operations  manager  with 
working  knowledge  of  modern  composi¬ 
tion  and  offset  printing  technology.  Re- 
sponsibilities  include:  pre-press 
platemaking,  management  of  pressroom 
and  distribution  activities.  Must  have  ex¬ 
cellent  people  management  skillsas  well 
as  prior  sales  experience  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  printing  area.  Excellent  company 
benefits,  salary  commensurate  with  abi  I- 
ity.  Please  send  resume  with  salary  his- 
tory  to  Box  9370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN 
PLATE/CAMERA/PRESS 
This  daily  newspaper  has  9  units  Com¬ 
munity  with  SC  and  Community  folders. 
Equipment  in  superb  conditon.  Brand 
new  plant. 

Applicants  should  have  strong  back- 

? round  in  maintenance  non-union  shop. 
0  $12.C)0-i-  an  hour.  Your  resume  in 
confidence.  Apply:  Personnel,  The  Gal¬ 
lup  Independent,  PO  Box  1210,  Gallup, 
NM  87301. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER 
Wanted  for  suburban  Philadelphia  week¬ 
ly  publications  group.  Must  have  sound 
management  skills,  excellent  organiza¬ 
tional  abilities  and  some  knowledge  of 
front  end  systems.  Starting  salary  at 
$30,000  plus  incentive.  Send  complete 
resume  to:  Michael  J.  Murry,  Publisher, 
ACME  Newspapers,  Inc.,  311  East  Lan¬ 
caster  Ave.,  Ardmore  PA  19003. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
MAILING  OPERATIONS 
Reporting  to  the  Vice  President  of  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Distribution  Division,  you 
will  be  responsible  for  supervising  the 
Customer  Service,  Production,  Ware¬ 
housing  and  Traffic  Departments  of  our 
fast-paced  50,000  sq.ft,  mailed  dis¬ 
tribution  facility.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  directly  accountable  for  the 
timely,  accurate  output  of  6-7  million 
pieces  per  week  of  primarily  3rd  class 
presort  mail  for  retail  advertising. 
Specific  operational  background  in  the 
bulk  mail  industry  plus  an  indepth  know¬ 
ledge  of  postal  regulations  is  required. 
The  candidate  must  also  have  manage¬ 
rial  experience  and  the  ability  to  plan 
and  implement  production  schedules, 
solve  logistical  problems,  and  manage 
programs  which  provide  the  best  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  lowest  cost. 

To  explore  this  outstanding  opportunity, 
please  send  your  resume  to:  Nancy 
Banks,  Beacon  Communications  Cor¬ 
poration,  20  Main  Street,  Acton,  MA 
01720.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer,  M/F. 


LARGE  WEEKLY  SHOPPER  with  com¬ 
mercial  sheet-fed  operation  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  typesetter  and  layout 
person.  Also  AB  Dick  press  operator  with 
T-51  color  head  experience.  Also  a  press 
operator  for  a  Goss  Community  8  unit 
with  SC  folders.  Send  resume  to  SF 
Shopping  News  Inc.,  PO  Box  1184, 
Sioux  Fafis,  SD  57101.  ATT:  K.A.  Les- 
nar.  President. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  to  supervise 
composing  room  offset  camera  plate¬ 
making,  pressroom  and  commercial 
printing  for  13,000  circulation  daily 
newspaper  in  Mississippi.  $20,000 
base  salary  plus  commission  on  com¬ 
mercial  printing  and  web  offset  work  for 
several  weeklies.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  9297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Pressroom  Superintendent:  Quality  con¬ 
scious  offset  60,000  daily  newspaper  in 
West  Texas  needs  leader  in  pressroom 
and  camera/plate  departments.  New 
Goss  Headliner  7-unit  double  width 
press  used  for  AM  and  PM  editions  plus 
commercial  printing.  Must  be  strong  on 
people,  training,  and  maintenance  stan¬ 
dards.  Excellent  benefits.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Send  resume  or  call  Steve  Lanham, 
Reporter-News,  PO  Box  30,  Abilene,  T)( 
79604.  (915)  673-4271,  Ext.  310. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Northern  (^lif.,  direct  mail,  vreekly  pub¬ 
lication  seeking  a  skilled  professional 
with  knowledge  of  composing,  camera, 
press  and  mail  room  operations.  Must  be 
able  to  work  with  Compugraphic  800 
and  Advantage  terminal.  Strong  people 
skills  a  must.  Send  resume  tO: 

Gail  Cutler 
Personnel  Director 
PO  Box  5088 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 


PRESSMAN-OFFSET 
Pressman-offset  with  Goss  Community 
experience  for  a  group  of  Princeton 
based  weeklies.  Supervisory  experience 
a  plus.  Excellent  compensation,  benefit 
plan  and  growth  opportunities.  Send  re¬ 
sume  detailing  experience,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  history  to;  The  Princeton 
Packet  Inc.,  300  Witherspoon,  Prince¬ 
ton,  NJ  08542,  Attn:  D.  Dagert,  (609) 
924-3244.  EOE. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Experienced  account  executive  wanted 
for  Dallas  office  for  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  high-tech  public  relations  agen¬ 
cies.  If  you  can  write  about  electronics 
and  computers  for  technical  and  non¬ 
technical  audiences,  we’d  like  to  talk  to 
you.  Agency  or  trade  press  experience 
helpful.  Send  resume,  writing  samples 
(returnable)  and  salary  history  to:  Molly 
Garnett,  Simon/McC^rry  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  14755  Preston  Rd.,  Suite  820, 
Dallas,  TX  75240. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  for  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  group  including  three 
seven-day  morning  papers.  Must  have 
strong  management  skills,  strong  in  col¬ 
or,  layout  and  design,  and  photo  illustra¬ 
tion.  Join  a  highly  motivated  staff  now 
producing  best  work  in  the  state.  Re¬ 
sumes  to:  The  Mesa  Tribune,  PO  Box 
1547,  Mesa,  Arizona  85202,  Attn:  Max 
Jennings. 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
photo  conscious  daily  newspaper.  Also 
needs  to  know  all  phases  of  darkroom 
work.  Good  pay,  benefits  in  sunny  Na¬ 
ples,  Florida,  on  the  beach.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  portfolio  to  George  Cecil,  PO  Box 
7009,  Naples,  FL  33940. 


POSITIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Assistant  to  CEO,  (13  papers)  seeks 
same  position  or  controller,  BBA — 
accounting,  excellent  computer  experi¬ 
ence,  good  management  skills.  Willing 
to  relocate  toCalif.,  Texas,  Boston  areas. 
(512)288-1449. 


AMBITIOUS  COUPLE  looking  for  heal¬ 
thy  weekly  or  small  magazine  to  manage 
and  edit.  Experienced  in  advertising, 
editing  and  production  of  weeklies  and 
trade  magazines.  James,  1117  S. 
Thompson  Dr.,  Madison,  Wl  53716. 
(608)  222-8142. 


Need  a  GENERAL  MANAGER  that  is  a 
real  trouble  shooter,  who  can  reorganize 
your  business  and  make  it  function  at  top 
efficiency?  22  years  experience- 
newspaper-Shopper-Commercial  Print¬ 
ing  production.  (217)  235-7108  days 
(2 17)  235-4757  evenings,  ask  for  Jim. 


43-year  old  newspaper  executive,  with 
24  years  experience  m  management  and 
advertising,  desires  opportunity  in  Sun- 
Belt  or  West  Coast  location. 

Currently  owns  and  pubi  ishes  successful 
product  in  Rocky  Mtn.  area.  Not  looking 
for  JUST  a  job! 

Extensive  experience  includes  large  and 
small  properties.  Reply  to  Box  9324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EftP  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Ad  Director  with  a  growing  20,000  daily 
with  11  years  of  experience  (10  with 
same  group)  is  immediately  available. 
College  graduate  with  experrence  and  a 
proven  track  record  in  retail,  classified, 
preprint,  commercial,  TMC  sales  as  well 
as  newspaper  promotion,  departmental 
budKting  and  staff  management. 

He  desires  an  ad  director’s  position  with 
a  small  to  meduim  paper  or  a  managerial 
position  at  a  metro. 

Please  contact  G(X)0  NEWS  if  you  are 
interested.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FEE. 
This  candidate’s  previous  employer 
thinks  enough  of  him  to  pay  for  this  out¬ 
placement. 

GOOD  NEWS 
(319)  359-4877 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the  news¬ 
paper  and  communication  industry 
1327  Crow  Creek  Road 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722 


ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR  with  abundant 
experience  in  newspaper  production. 
Versatile  in  color  separations  to  cof^- 
riting  and  page  makeup.  Box  9362,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  J-SCHOOL  GRAD,  23  single.  1 
Vi  years  experience  on  90,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  seeks  new  challenge.  Grew  up 
in  small  town  family  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Will  relocate.  (815)  962-2546  or 
(815)  625-1707. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Young  marketing  oriented  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutive  seeks  circulation  director  posi¬ 
tion  with  mid  size  progressive  daily. 
Strong  background  in  aTl  areas  of  circula¬ 
tion  management  wth  emphasis  on  ABC 
audit  procedures,  sales  marketing,  inter¬ 
personal  skills,  computerized  circula¬ 
tion  department,  and  district  manager 
training. 

I  desire  to  join  a  top  notch  company  that 
expects  only  the  best  from  its  circulation 
director.  My  professional  career  consists 


FREELANCE 


LOS  ANGELES/SAN  DIEGO-based  wri-  S/rite 
ter-photographer.  20  years  experience. 

Will  travel.  No  assignment  too  big.  Fea-  riRriii  atii 
ture,  news,  articles,  books,  etc.  Tandy  ovnorionrod 
lOOO/DWP-510  with  Wordstar  and  Dis- 
p^a^^ite.  George  Eldridge,  (714)  458- 
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Need  a  Circulation  Director  who  can 
make  the  numbers  happen  in  your  mar¬ 
ket?  15  years  experience  on  50K-650K 
newspapers.  Solid  career  record  of  suc¬ 
cesses  in  a  progression  of  difficult  chal¬ 
lenges.  Background  includes  single 
copy,  home  delivery,  NIE,  training,  saTes 
promotion  and  department  manage¬ 
ment.  Strong  on  budgets,  computers, 
audits  and  postal.  Superior  verbal  and 
written  skills.  A  family  man  looking  for 
nice  place  to  raise  same  and  good  place 
to  work  hard.  Box  9296,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Strong  middle  manager,  seasoned-all 
phases  circulation,  seeking  challenging 
position.  Box  9191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Salesand  marketing  oriented  circulation 
pro  looking  for  a  new  challenge.  An 
effective  communicator  and  administra¬ 
tor,  with  solid  management  experience. 
A  proven  record  in  ABC  audits,  postal 
regulations,  subscriptions,  fulfilment 
and  circulation  computer  systems. 
Seeks  creative  opportunity  in  newspap¬ 
er/magazine  field  in  Southern  California. 
Write  to  Box  9351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  8000  daily 
experienced  man,  seeks  work  with  small, 
medium  or  large  daily.  Box  9368,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


WAS  AGENT,  District  Manager,  Sales 
Manager,  Circulation  Director  for  3  diffe¬ 
rent  newspapers  and  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  for  a  Cham  of  papers.  Was  promoted 
in  all  of  them.  With  a  definite  turn 
around  in  Circulation  and  Revenue  on 
each.  Write  Box  241,  Elysian,  MN 
56028. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

EXPERIENCED  Sll  System.  Engineer 
desires  system  mananment  position. 
Excellent  references.  Box  9284,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 


ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  with 
10  years’ experience  in  features,  profiles 
and  reviewing,  seeks  position  on  estab¬ 
lished  weekly.  Zone  1,  2,  3  or  9.  Box 
9290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETITIVE  NEWS  SHOOTER.  1  '/z 
years  on  daily  plus,  seeks  position  on 
daily  30K  or  larger,  any  zone.  Pictures 
land  resume  on  request.  Jon  Hurd  (305) 
798-3721. 


EDITOR,  experienced,  versatile;  prefer 
copy  desk  of  small  metro  that  values 
accuracy  and  clarity.  Box  9304,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  on  fori^/national  desk  at  one 
of  Time  magazines  top  10  US  papers 
wants  better  job  at  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Superb  writing,  editing,  layout, 
managerial  skills.  Box  9328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXCHANGE  COPY  EDITOR 
South  African  copy  editor,  working  for 
black  daily  newspaper  in  Johannewurg 
(Circulation  120,000  -140,000)  seeks 
to  exchange  position  with  copy  editor/ 
reporter  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa  for  three 
months. 

Contact  Ms  Maureen  DIamini,  1116 
Oakcrest,Apt.  6,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 
Phone:  (319)  351-4657  H,  10pm  - 
7am.  (319)353-6017  B,  llam-lOpm. 


EDITOR/PUBLISHER  of  large  semi¬ 
weekly  wants  editorial  or  management 
job  on  small  to  medium  daily  any  Zone. 
National  award  winner  who  values  the 
editorial  product  and  the  bottom  line.  16 
years  daily/weekly  experience.  Now  in 
Wyoming  but  will  be  available  for  inter¬ 
views  on  East  Coast  during  November. 
Rip  Woodin  (307)733-2()65. 


HEALTH/MEDICAL  writer,  new  M.S. 
health  communication,  award-winning 
reporting/editing  back^ound,  will  add 
depth,  credibility,  clarity  to  health  re¬ 
ports.  Box  9356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


J-PROF,  copy  editor  on  200M  daily, 
seeks  12-15  month  sabbatical  chal¬ 
lenge  beginning  June,  1986.  Back¬ 
ground  in  graphics,  writing  coach  work, 
research.  Looking  for  creative  short-term 
research  project,  or  growth  opportunity. 
Deadline  December  15.  Box  9345,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wth  snail  award¬ 
winning  daily  seeks  bigger  challenge. 
Shirt  sleeves  editor  goodat  training  and 
directing  people.  Accuracy,  good  heads, 
snappy  layout,  briefs,  color,  graphics  my 
style.  I’ll  improve  staff,  coverage  and 
appearance.  Find  out  how.  Box  9365, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSAIITY  EDITOR 
Ethics  and  local  news  are  keywords  to 
this  workhorse  with  four  years  reporting, 
one  year  leadership  work.  Prefer  small- 
medium  paper.  Zone  9,8,7,5.  Limitless 
ideas,  exemplary  skills,  awards,  proven 
team  motiv^or,  know  libel  law,  dedi¬ 
cated  journalist.  (Jail  (612)  331-7167 
message. 

RESTAURANT  AND  TRAVEL  WRITER 
Currently  writing  features  for  major  West 
Coast  paper.  M.A.  Linguistics-polyglot 
staff  or  editorial.  Will  travel  or  relocate. 
Light  entertaining  style.  Box  9347,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  EDITOR  with  newsletter, 
magazine  and  newspaper  experience 
available.  Highly  develop  skills  across 
the  editorial  spectrum.  Supervised  both 
staff  and  freelance  correspondents. 
Accustomed  to  working  in  competitive 
environment.  Write  or  call:  Bill  Mullins, 
2400  Westheimer  (317E),  Houston,  TX 
77098,  (713)  961-5660  or  (713)  528- 
0125. 


SPORTS  EDITORAJOLUMNIST 
FEATURE  WRITER 

/tssistant  sports  editor  of  30,(XX}  daily 
seeks  new  challenge.  Innovative  writer, 
community  minded.  Box  9366,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANT  FLA  or  Sunbelt.  Weekly/daily  Ed/ 
Rep  10  years.  3  years  ME  newsmag,  PO 
Box  1628,  Annapolis,  MD  (301)  267- 
6597. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  or  OPERATIONS  MANA¬ 
GER-  over  12  years  of  broad  based  pro¬ 
duction  and  operations  experience.  Well 
developed  people  and  management 
skills.  Ability  to  plan,  organize  arid  direct 
the  functions  of  a  compTex  orranization. 
Contact  DeWayne  Gray,  20460  E.  Cos¬ 
tilla  Ave.,  Aurora,  CO  80016.  (303) 
699-8137. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Front  line  editors  hear  some  advice 


By  Maria  Braden 

Some  of  the  editors  had  been  on 
their  jobs  less  than  a  month,  while 
others  had  been  in  management  for  10 
years  or  more.  Some  were  from  pa¬ 
pers  of  fewer  than  20,000  circulation 
and  others  represented  the  biggest 
newspapers  in  their  states. 

But  through  their  complaints  ran 
common  threads:  I  can't  keep  up  with 
everything  I  have  to  do.  ...  I  want  to 
get  more  out  of  the  limited  resources 
and  staff  I  have.  .  .  .  Half  the  staff 
has  been  around  longer  than  1  have 
and  there’s  a  lot  of  resistance  to 
adapting  to  new  ways.  ...  I  need  to 
get  the  situation  under  control. 

For  the  first  time,  front  line  editors 
from  Kentucky  and  five  surrounding 
states  had  a  chance  to  hear  practical 
advice  on  how  to  manage  their  news¬ 
rooms.  Thirty  editors  attended  the 
day-long  seminar  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
sponsored  by  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Committee. 


Burleigh  described 
himself  as  a  typical 
product  of  American 
newspapering’s  approach 
to  modern 

management  —  “throw 
them  in  the  swimming 
pool  and  see  if  they  can 
swim.” 


Other  sponsors  included  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  University  of  Kentucky 
School  of  Journalism,  Kentucky  Post, 
Lexington  Herald-Leader,  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  and  Kentucky  Press 
Women. 

“This  newsroom  management 
workshop  is  a  first  .  .  .  coming  at  a 
time  when  newspaper  editors  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  beginning  to  put  a  great 
deal  more  emphasis  on  the  quality  of 
newspaper  management,"  William 
Burleigh,  vice  president/newspapers 
and  general  editorial  manager  of  the 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  Cin- 


(Braden  is  assistant  professor,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.) 


cinnati,  told  the  editors  at  a  dinner 
preceding  the  workshop. 

“It  is  the  first  of  what  we  hope  will 
be  a  series  of  regional  one-day  work¬ 
shops  all  across  the  U.S.,  giving 
newspaper  editors  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  particularly  those  at 
smaller  papers  —  a  chance  to  learn 
skills  or  brush  up,  to  lean  back  and  get 
a  little  perspective  on  this  business  of 
managing  newsrooms.” 

Burleigh  described  himself  as  a 
typical  product  of  American  news- 
papering's  approach  to  modern  man¬ 
agement  —  “throw  them  in  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  see  if  they  can  swim.” 

According  to  Susan  Miller,  edito¬ 
rial  director  of  Scripps  Howard,  the 
workshop  grew  out  of  ASNE’s  pub¬ 
lication  last  spring  of  the  Newsroom 
Management  Handbook,  a  loose-leaf 
binder  full  of  tips  on  handling  news¬ 
room  crises  and  articles  on  manage¬ 
ment  functions. 

Although  editors  had  the  handbook 
in  front  of  them,  the  workshop  fo¬ 
cused  less  on  specific  issues  such  as 
hiring  and  firing  or  setting  salaries 
than  it  did  on  clarifying  the  roles  of  the 
editors.  Under  the  direction  of  man¬ 
agement  consultant  Paul  Pohiman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  semi¬ 
nar  was  a  mix  of  self-analysis  and 
problem  solving. 

Pohiman  has  conducted  a  number 
of  management  skills  seminars  for 
newspaper  groups,  but  all  have 
ranged  from  three  to  five  days,  and 
most  have  been  for  upper  level  mana¬ 
gers. 

The  workshop  at  Lexington  was  an 
effort  by  ASNE  to  move  management 
techniques  down  the  line  to  middle 
level  managers,  Pohiman  said.  Parti¬ 
cipants  included  managing,  city, 
sports  and  photo  editors  and  slot 
people. 

Miller  added  that  the  material  was 
condensed  to  fit  a  one-day  schedule 
so  that  editors  from  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  able  to  attend.  Regional 
newspapers  were  asked  to  back  the 
session  to  reduce  costs  for  smaller 
papers,  she  said. 

The  editors’  first  task  was  to  define 
their  job  functions  and  to  think  about 
specific  tasks  each  function  involves. 
Pohiman  told  them  to  imagine  that 
they  were  getting  ready  to  have  a  con¬ 
versation  with  their  boss  about  their 
job. 

After  writing  their  job  functions  on 
cards,  the  editors  arranged  them  on 
the  table  in  front  of  them  in  order  of 


importance,  but  not  necessarily  how 
they  spent  their  time. 

They  were  told  to  ask  themselves 
whether  they  liked  the  way  their  job 
looked  or  were  frustrated  by  the 
arrangement.  Pohiman  also  asked 
them  whether  their  jobs  were  ones 
they  created  or  were  given,  adding, 
“most  newspapers  are  not  particular¬ 
ly  systematic  at  the  way  they  create 
jobs.” 

Finally,  the  editors  were  asked  to 
team  up  with  someone  holding  a  simi¬ 
lar  job  and  to  ask  each  other  “tough 
questions”  about  how  they  spent 
their  time. 

Then  Pohiman  began  moving  up 
and  down  the  long  U-shaped  table, 
trying  to  generate  a  discussion  of  spe¬ 
cific  problems.  The  editors  were  si¬ 
lent,  seemingly  reluctant  to  bring  up 
their  particular  management  prob¬ 
lems. 


“Gwen  that  we’re  all 
looking  to  be  enlightened 
managers,  I  want  people 
around  me  who  are 
going  to  do  what  they’re 
damn  well  told  to  do,” 
Mangan  said.  “I  don’t 
know  that  there’s  room 
for  enlightened 
management  in  the 
newspaper  business.” 


Finally,  Phil  Coffin,  regional  slot 
for  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
volunteered:  “My  priority  is  with 
hands-on  work,  and  so  I  have  difficul¬ 
ty  finding  time  to  train  people.” 

Pohiman  nodded  encouragement. 
“1  hear  editors  all  the  time  say  ‘I’m 
too  busy.  I  can’t  train  anybody  else  to 
do  the  work.  ...  I  don’t  have  any 
method  —  I  don’t  think  about  it  in  a 
systematic  way.’  ” 

Others  brought  up  questions  in¬ 
volving  the  handling  of  employees 
who  are  resistant  to  change,  and 
whether  managers  are  supposed  to 
keep  their  employees  happy. 

The  shyness  barriers  came  down 
when  Dennis  Mangan,  city  editor  of 
the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator, 
questioned  whether  newsrooms  are 
ready  for  enlightened  managers. 

“Given  that  we’re  all  looking  to  be 
enlightened  managers,  I  want  people 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Are  You  Getting  Your 
Share  Of  Public 


A  New  Linage  Opportunity  for  Newspapers  .  .  . 

An  E&P  Series  on  “Public  Relations  and  the  Press” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  pre-  communication  power  of  newspapers. 
sent  monthly  reports  on  how  working  journalists 

view  and  evaluate  the  public  relations  efforts  of  Public  relations  advertising  .  .  .  institutional, 
msgor  industries,  companies  and  associations —  corporate,  issue-oriented  advertising  ...  is 
beginning  with  the  January  11th  issue.  growing.  You  can  create  a  better  awareness  of 

your  value  as  a  medium  for  it  by  scheduling  your 
For  newspapers  in  capital  cities,  especially  those  ad  messages  in  these  special  E&P  issues.  Other 
with  “upscale”  demographics . . .  here  is  an  oppor-  publication  dates  are:  February  15,  March  22, 
tunity  to  position  your  paper  in  the  minds  of  the  April  19,  May  17,  and  June  14.  Call  your  E&P 
public  relations  specialists  who  appreciate  the  representative  at: 


Los  Angeles/213  382-6346  Chicago/312  645-0123 
Son  Francisco/415  421-7950  Toronto/416  833-6200 
New  York/212  675-4380 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


HELPING  EL  PASO  GET 
OFF  THE  BORDERLINE 

For  too  many  yeara  El  Paso  Tbxas, 
has  balanced  on  a  borderline  between 


economic  stagnation  and  growth. 

The  city  lies  just  across  the  border 
from  the  Third-V\forld  city  of  Juarez, 


Mexico  and  is  the  poorest  major  urban 
area  in  the  US  Despite  many  bold 
ideas  for  capitalizing  on  its  Tbx-Mex 
cultural  mix  and  other  assets  El  Paso 
has  been  immobilized  by  the  failure  of 
different  groups  to  reach  accord — on 
almost  everything 

But  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  difference. 

Editor  Jay  Arr±)rose  and  his  staff 
produced  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
city’s  economic  opportunities  The 
paper  then  joined  with  the  University  of 
Tfexas  at  El  Paso  in  sponsoring  an  eco¬ 
nomic  conference  to  help  get  the  city 
moving.  Appropriately  named  "Si  Se 
Puede,”  Spanish  for  "Yes  You  Can,"  the 
conference  brought  together  a  broad 
cross-section  of  city  residents  and 
bolstered  enthusiasm  for  the  city’s 
economic  future. 

Ambrose  and  his  colleagues  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  press  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  through  committees  that  identify 
specific  goals  and  hold  public  hearings. 
Providing  a  forum  for  an  exchange  of 
ideas  among  diverse  factions  exemp¬ 
lifies  the  best  of  American  journalism. 

Tb  Ambrose,  his  paper  and  his  com¬ 
munity,  we  emphatically  say,  "Si  se 
puede.” 

Involvement.  The  Spirit  That  Moves  Us. 

TO  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 
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